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The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the coveted 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for making the outstanding safety record 
among the large Class I railroads of the United States in 1947. 

The N. & W. and its 23,000 employees are sincerely proud of this high 
honor. They are doubly proud of their record of progress in safety and 
accident prevention, because it has made this a safer railroad on which to 
work, a safer railroad on which to travel, and a safer railroad on which to ship. 

Winning the Harriman Medal in 1947 — in 1940 — in 1938 — and in 1926 — 
did not ‘‘just happen’’ to the N. & W. These safety achievements are the 
results of many years of practical, intensive safety education, the employees’ 
belief in and practice of safety, and their cooperation with one another and 
with the management, plus sound operating methods and the investment 
of millions of dollars in a consistent program of modernization for a safer 
transportation plant. 

To the Norfolk and Western and its employees, safety is the first law of 
good railroading. Therefore, winning the highest award in railroad safety 
is another stepping stone for members of the Norfolk and Western Family to 


greater progress in safety —an inspiration to work harder to make this a 
better and safer railroad in the service of the public. 


During the ten years, 1938-1947, inclusive, the N. & W. carried 29,810,817 
passengers a total of 4,167,112,620 passenger miles without a single fatality 
to a passenger in a train accident. In employee safety, during the same 


period, the casualty rate was 4.25 per million man-hours worked, which was 
% below the national average. 
























look at the finest! 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH TRANS- 
MISSIONS and SPLINED AXLE HUB CONNECTIONS for 
new heavy-duty truck operation . . . ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL and FOOT-OPERATED PARKING 
BRAKE for greater ease and convenience in models with 
3-speed transmissions . . . IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE for new chgmpion efficiency . . . SUPER- 
STRENGTH FRAMES ... HEAVIER SPRINGS... . SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED BRAKES . . . Many others! 


Chevrolet alone offers the famous CAB THAT 
“BREATHES”* with Advance-Design features that assure 
a new kind of comfort! Fresh air is drawn in from the side 


(No fumes from the front!) and used air is forced out. 
It's heated in cold weather. There's the safety-in-strength 
of UNIWELD, ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION, the FLEXI- 
MOUNTED CAB, cushioned on rubber, plus an extra 
comfortable FULLY-ADJUSTABLE SEAT and ALL-ROUND 
VISIBILITY with REAR-CORNER WINDOWS.* 





*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows 


available at extra cost. 


advantages! 
Styling 


q : 


nly Chevrolet Trucks offer | 
all these “% 








Never before a “look”’ like this! New Chevrolet trucks are 


styled to standards of the future, bringing you ADVANCE-* 


DESIGN in every feature from front to rear—roof to 
road! Here’s the fleetness of flowing lines—from head- 
light to tail light; the bigness of built-in massive strength 
—from bumper to bumper! Here is greater utility, too— 


‘styling to space for larger loads—saving in cost through 


fewer trips. Yes, all the way from looks to loads, they're 
trucks that leaders will like! 


World's largest producer of trucks—in 109 standard 
and special models on 8 different wheelbases—only 
Chevrolet brings you the added advantages and the 
extra value of Advance-Design. And it’s the leader, too, 
who offers you triple economy—the traditional value 
and greater savings of Chevrolet's famous 3-way thrift 
—low cost of ownership, low cost of operation and low 
cost of upkeep. See your Chevrolet dealer. He’s a truck 
specialist, ready and able to provide a truck that brings 
you TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Savance Design 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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F you are of average height, it 

would probably be impossible for 
you to get into a suit of medieval 
armor. That’s because the knights 
back in the Middle Ages were smaller 
than men today. 

One of the major reasons for the 
growth of modern man is his better 
balanced diet. Because he is normally 
provided with a variety of foods in 

erfect condition all year ’round, he 
is bigger and healthier. 

One of the most important ways of 
providing food whenever and wher- 
ever needed, is by storing it in cans. 
Today, the canning industry is pro- 


viding food for hundreds of millions of 
people. Naturally such an industry 
requires a lot of steel in the form of 
tin plate. 

hree members of the United States 
Steel family help to supply the can- 
ning industry. Camegie-lihinois Steel 
Corporation, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company and Columbia 
Steel Company. 

The work of Carnegie-Illinois, 
T.C.I. and Columbia to help furnish 
the canning industry with steel, typi- 
fies the vital roles being played by 
members of the Industrial family that 
serves the nation—United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


Industry’s annual reports to stockholders 
have been the recipients of more than 
one critical barb lately, and more than 
one “expert” and would-be expert has 
sounded off as to what’s wrong with them, 

As a specialist in the preparation of 
these yearly statements (his clients in- 
clude such corporate names as the Stude- 
baker Co., Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, American Home Products, 
etc.). Joachim Silbermann, partner in the 
New York firm of PICK-S, economist, and 
former foreign manager of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, London, is well qualified 
to give Forses readers the benefit of wide 
and authoritative experience on the subject, 
which is exactly what he'll do in a forth- 
coming article. 

Teeing off with a discussion of recent 
charges that current reports fail to satisfy 
most shareholders, the story features a 
point-by-point analysis of what an effec- 
tive report should cover—and why. 


STEEL SPOKESMAN 


Eugene Grace, Bethlehem Steel Chair- 
man, probably appears most frequently in 
the American press in connection with an- 
nual reports concerning his “huge” income 
from salary and bonuses. Usually ignored 
is the fact that his abilities have richly 
merited such rewards. Also slighted, as a 
rule, are the less newsworthy aspects of 
his climb to the top of the nation’s second 
largest steel company, a post he reached 
from a starting point as a village grocery 
clerk. 

Another headline feature of our Novem- 
ber 1 issue will bring you the details and 
high spots of Grace’s career, from the time 
of his birth in 1876, in the little cross- 
roads town of Goshen, N. J., to the day 
when he stepped into the capacious man- 
agerial shoes of famed Charlie Schwab, 
and from then up to the present. 

Written by Homer H. Shannon, a long- 
time Forses writing ace, Grace’s story is 
another in our popular series of profiles on 
America’s top 50 business leaders. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Despite the fact that materials have 
more than doubled in price in the last 
two years, today’s paint and wallpaper 
dealers face a bright future in the next 
decade. One reason: the huge pent-up de- 
mand for new construction. 

Biggest profits in the next 10 years or 
more may be made by stores not yet es- 
tablished—stores' which will be located in 
the many new residential areas beginning 
to spring up all over the country. 

An opportunities story now in prepara- 
tion will point up the requirements and 

s for the business, including capi- 
tal needed and profit potentials, Look for 


it in an early issue. 
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It’s easy to resurface worn or broken 
floors. Less costly than you think, too. 
Just specify heavy duty asphalt mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. Then watch a modern in- 
dustrial floor take form . . . almost be- 
fore your eyes. 

These cold-laid mastic floors go 
down fast. They take normal traffic 
within 24 to 48 hours after application. 

Almost any firm base is satisfactory 

. . wood, steel, or concrete. And the 
result is a wearing surface that with- 














stands the heaviest trucking . . . is quiet 
and comfortable underfoot . . . is dust- 
less and easy to clean. 

For underlayment beneath decorative 
flooring, you'll find mastic has many 
advantages, too. Quick, easy applica- 
tion. Added quiet, resilience and com- 
fort. Increased protection both of 
sub-floor and finished surface. 

Find out how mastic floors made 
with Flintkote Flooring Emulsions can 
help solve your flooring problems. Write 
today for full information. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Automotive and railway specialties, 
adhesives, dispersions of rubber and 
resins, roofing, siding, insulation, pack- 
ing cartons and product packages... 
these are only a few Flintkote 
products for homes and industry. 

An experienced technical staff 
is at your service when special 
requirements necessitate research 





and development . . . ready to work 
independently, or in close cooperation 
with you. Let’s discuss your needs. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 
55th & Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles, California; 30th Street, 
Long Branch, Toronto 14, On- 
tario. 
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FLINTKOTE 
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TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


I persist in doubting that Russia will force 
war. 


Her internal conditions are question- 


able. 

Thanks to us, her foes are united. 
For the present, go easy. 

Home construction is catching up. 
Harry Truman’s irresponsible abuse of 
Congress ill becomes the White House 
occupant. 

Such conduct would have passed mus- 
ter under his political mentor, Convict 
Pendergast. 

Don’t overbuy—anything. 

Bearishness can be, and may be, overdone. 


Continues to look like Dewey. 


Paper manufacturers have run amuck 
pricewise. 


Suggestion to investors: Consider good 
railway bonds affording yield of 5% or 
better. 

Strengthen U.S. shipping. 

Wallace’s campaign is pathetic. 


Production per worker is improving here 
and there. 


Gratifying. And likely to continue. 


ERP’s Paul Hoffman is doing a realistic 
job. 


Beware of incurring more debts. 


Our biggest State, Texas, is making big 
progress. 


Bookings for Winter cruises are zoom- 
ing. 


France may yet come to her senses. 
Encourage employee ownership. 

U. S. is gaining mastery of the air. 
Don’t neglect life insurance. 


Stocks may go lower; but they do offer 
generous yields. 


Hurrah! Britain's Trade Union Congress 
has voted to increase production. 


Forbes. 
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Do you have aV.P. 


in charge of losing money? 
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Not by that title, of course. But is it possible 
that someone who thinks he’s saving money 
for you may actually be /osing it for you? 


Someone, for example, who fails to see that 
modern machines and methods are just as 
important—and just as profitable—in the 
office as they are in the plant? Someone who 
doesn’t realize that obsolete equipment and 
procedures are at the bottom of excessive 
overtime costs, delayed reports and statistics, 
and rising office expenses in general? Some- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B u Yr ro u oh ty 


one who thinks “temporary” help is a per- 
manent solution to your problems? 


Now’s the time to recognize that you can 
make important and Jasting reductions in figur- 
ing and accounting costs only by bringing 
your office up to your plant in mechanized 
efficiency. 





Your Burroughs representative is at your 
service. Call him today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 













THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Give New Wings to Your Words... READERS SAY rf 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
In the August 15 issue of Forses we 
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OUR fingers fly lightly over 
the Finger-Form Keys with 
wonderful typing freedom. 


‘Words take off with new, delightful 
speed and make happy landings on 
the paper . . . with new precision, 
clarity and uniformity. 


With an Underwood All Electric it’s 
surprising how fresh and relaxed you 
feel even after a busy day. Because 
__ electricity does your heavy work! 


Look what you'll gain when your boss 
gets you an Underwood All Electric: 
Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. 


/ TYPEWRITER 





Electric line spacing. Electric tabu- 
lating. Electric back-spacing. Electric 
carriage return. 


You can see for yourself that it’s “the 
most beautiful typewriter in the 
world” . . . modern design, two-tone 
Underwood gray, non-glare finish. . . 
with features to satisfy your every 
typing whim, and it writes letters you 
and your boss will always be proud of. 


Ask your local Underwood repre- 
sentative for an All Electric demon- 
stration . . . and thrill as your words 


take wing. Do it today! 





oO FASTER! When typing, your busy 
hands never leave the keyboard. The 


electrically-controlled eri saves you 
—, travel, hand travel . . . eliminates 


o EASY OPERATION! Scientifically de- 
signed keyboard, different from any 
riter, encourages an easy 
thythm of finger movement . . . therefore 

better letters, with minimum effort. 


BEAUTIFUL WORK! The Underwood 

All Electric assures even spacing 
between characters . . . clean-cut, uniform 
impressions . . . not shaded or blurred. 


MANY CARBONS! Not only original 

letters, but carbon copies are s 
and clear. You can make as many as you 
need .. . at a light finger touch. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . - Adding Machines . 
Paper . 


One Park Avenue 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


. Accounting Machines. . 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 


. Carbon 


New York 16, N. Y. 





UNDERWOOD. ..rvpewrirer LEADER OF THE WORLD 





couldn’t help but notice the article [“Pub- 
lic Relations Men Give Job Hints to College 
Men”] wherein the good name of Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., was used 
in vain. 

To the best of our knowledge, no such 
letter was received by our Public Rela- 
tions department. However, if your re- 
porter will be so kind as to direct his let- 
ter to us, we shall most certainly send him 
a prompt reply in an effort to “help him 
get into public relations work.” His letter 
must have gone astray somewhere.—E. A. 
HaMaLa, director of public relations, Jack 
& Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SMALL AGENCIES TOO BUSY 


In reference to your very interesting 
article, “Agency Men Show We All Profit 
from Advertising” [Sept. 15]: 

Mr. Lewis Blumenthal, the owner of 
this agency, passed away recently, and I 
am sure he would have felt it his duty, as 
I do now, to explain how entirely wrong 
it is to class the large and small advertis- 
ing agency as one. 

Your conclusion, that the small agency 
is too loaded down with important, day- 
to-day detailed work to take time out for 
answering inquiries such as the one you 
sent is more than true. The small agency 
man—who solicits and keeps in constant 
contact with his accounts, writes his own 
copy, and does the 100 and 1 other odd 
jobs which always seem to crop up—has 
enough work to keep him busy 24 hours a 
day. And, as you say, “handling of the 
finer details of public relations is an abil- 
ity attained only by those who have joined 
the ranks of the highly successful.” 

Never compare the large, big-city ad- 
vertising organization with the small one. 
They are similar only in that their basic 
purpose is the same.—Ropert W. B.v- 
MENTHAL, Lewis Advertising Agency, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 


Your recent comments on the letter you 
received from an unknown official of the 
bank where your account had its 25th 
birthday recalls the very wonderful atten- 
tion given to me by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. [New York] recently, marking the 15th 
anniversary of my account at its Fifth Ave. 
Branch. 

Not only did I get a letter from a vice- 
president with whom I had had personal 
contacts during most of those years, but 
the letter invited me to luncheon at the 
bank. There I was welcomed by the vice- 
president and one or two of his associates— 
and went away with a special little type- 
written luncheon menu commemorating 
the occasion, 

Naturally I was surprised and pretty 
happy, since my checking account is defi- 
nitely in the “chicken feed” area in this 
extremely large institution. — Norman G. 
Su.e, New York, N. Y. 
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IF THIS HAPPENED 





IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


Then, Like the Railroads, You Would Need 
Increased Prices to Meet Increased Costs 









1948 (AUGUST) COMPARED WITH 1939 








COSTS 


AVERAGE COSTS 
UP 77% 


FREIGHT RATES 
UP 46% 








1939 
LEVEL 


RATES 


(Average) 


EXPRESS RATES 
UP 46% 
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To attract capital for improvements, railroad 
revenues must be sufficient to provide for sound 
operation and allow investors a fair return. 


That can come about only when rates are main- 
tained in proper balance with operating costs. 


At present rates are out of line. They have not 


kept pace with an over-all increase in labor and 
material costs of 77% since 1939. 


To assure continued improvement of railroad 
plant and railroad service, rates should be 
adjusted to achieve a proper relationship between 
revenues and expanded costs. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 






































“Your Unseen Cfriend’?..rides with them in 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co. 


* Drive Carefully... The Life You Save 
May Be Your Own 


The Bus that brings them Home 


~ 


When Jeanie and Johnny, so happy and gay 
Start headin’ toward home after school every day 
They’re guarded by signals (some red and some green) 
By real friends in need, both the seen and unseen. 


There’s the trustworthy driver who sees they get there 
There’s the monitor stern who sees they take care. 

There’s the school bus itself ... with its non-slipping floors 
And its safety-glass windows and safety-catch doors. 


While deep down inside of the heart of the bus 
Is another good friend of each one of us. 

It’s the Nickel that helps make the axles and gears 
Much stronger and tougher and safer for years. 


And the Nickel in brake drums fights wear and tear, 
And the Nickel in steering gear checks danger there. 

Yes, from front end to rear, friendly Nickel’s the rule 
For buses that bring children safe home from school. 


10 


In hundreds of ways Nickel serves you unseen 
In radio, sink and in threshing machine. 
Although you don’t see it, you always depend 
On this metal that’s known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient discovery 
to modern-day use, is told in an illustrated 

60-page booklet, “The Romance of Nickel.” Write for 
your free copy today. Address Dept. 206X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Nickel 


..- Your Unseen Friend 




















WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Darkening war clouds abroad indicate that major issue of 8lst Congress will be U. S. 
military aid to Europe. Debate will center around question: Will rearming of Western 
Allies convince Russia we mean business and thus increase chances for peace, or will 
American aid guarantee an early shift from cold war to shooting war? 





Blueprint already exists for establishment of another aid program, borrowing from 
the lend-lease pattern of World War II, but more closely resembling present Marshall 
Plan. In closing days of regular session of Congress last June, Senate approved a res-= 
olution fathered by Senator Vandenberg which put the upper chamber on record as approv- 
ing application of Marshall Plan concept to any subsequent military aid program, and 
promising U.S. would participate in any union of Western Europe for self-defense. 








Military planners in Europe and Washington have already done much of necessary 
spade work. One unanswered question: How many billions will Uncle Sam be asked to kick 
in? U.S. participants in current conferences won't even hazard a guess. Figure will 
probably be scaled down to a point where U.S. economy can bear added burden without up- 
setting too many applecarts. 








What reception program will get from new Congress is anybody's guess right now. If 
foreign situation should ease, proposal would probably have so little chance it wouldn't 
even be unveiled. If crisis climate continues, legislators may find themselves with 
no alternative. 








LABOR SHORTAGE--Regional manpower deficits now existing in such key defense industries 
as aircraft and shipbuilding are due to get worse, according to Federal Security 
Agency survey, and spread to less vital industries. Already in tight supply are engi- 
neers, technicians, women white-collar workers, and all types of scientists. Indus- 
try-by-industry outlook: 





Aircraft--Overall employment will double, to about 500,000. Workers scarcest in 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic areas. Draftsmen, sheet metal workers and electri- 
cians are needed most. 

Shipbuilding--Boilermakers, shipfitters, steel boatbuilders, riggers, carpénters, 
loftsmen, and pipefitters are scarce. 

Metal Working--Overall shortage exists, with little immediate prospect of easing. 
Sought are tool and die makers, machinists, molders, sheet metal workers, mill- 
wrights, and patternmakers. 

Construction=--Shortage is expected to continue in 1949, with pipefitters, plumbers 
and electricians needed. 











PENSION PLANS--Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates at least 3,000,000 employees are 
covered by some type of health, welfare, or retirement benefit program. Industries in 
which such plans are most common are textiles, coal mining, bus and street railways, and 
steel. If NLRB decision forcing Inland Steel to bargain on pension plans is OK'd by 
Supreme Court, look for most strong unions to demand that employers set up such 
systems. 








PHANTOM ORDERS=--Billions in Stand-by war orders will be placed with manufacturers in 
the months ahead. Current test in machine tool field will be (Continued on page 13) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


RAILROADS Operators are still struggling to strike a favorable balance between income 

and costs. Their latest request for a rate rise, sixth since the war's end, 
is designed to garner more revenue, but has them wondering whether it will result in pos- 
Sible loss of business to air lines and truckers if their petition is granted... . Though 
101,005 new freight cars were placed in service during the past 12 months, net gain in 
car ownership was reduced by retirements of worn-out equipment to only 18,746 cars. 
Moreover, due to a jump in bad order cars during the year, this increase was further 
whittled down to a little more than 12,000. 


HOUSING Mortgage borrowers are not the only ones to feel the pinch of tightening money. 

Surveys reveal that almost one out of two mortgage lenders in the East and 
Middle West needs more credit. Easier conditions prevail, however, in the South and West, 
where less than one out of four needs more. This condition persists despite the fact 
that, proportionately, there has been more building in the latter regions. 


SHIPPING More optimism prevails over the status of our merchant fleet as a three-year 

shipbuilding program gets under way. In all, 18 fast passenger liners are 
planned to augment existing fleets. Many new tanker vessels with enlarged capacity are 
already on the ways, and a score of large ore carriers are scheduled for the Great Lakes. 
- «- « Difficult problem facing shipping interests is that of rehabilitating our domes- 
tic coastwise and intercoastal fleets. They're still limping along, not having recovered 
from blow of war-lost vessels. More important, perhaps, is the unsatisfactory rate 
level, which works to the disadvantage of shippers striving to restore this trade to a 
sound position. 


ATOMIC ENERGY Era of atomic powered industry is foreshadowed as plans proceed apace 

for the first atomic plant in the country dedicated to exploring ways and 
means of producing power adaptable to industrial use. To be built in upstate New York, 
it's the initial step in a project that's expected to run over Several decades. 





GAS Potential record output of domestic gas ranges this year, with the consequent 

Stepping up of demand on the gas utilities, centers the spotlight upon industry 
efforts to discover better and more economical ways of producing and distributing gas. 
What may become an established pattern for many manufactured gas concerns, currently 
handicapped by steel and other material shortages, is the conversion job accomplished 
by one New England utility. The culmination of four year's research, this step consists 
of using low-grade oil instead of water in generators to increase distributing capacity 
by 80%, double the heat content of the gas. Conversion was done at a cost far below that 
of installing additional equipment, while doubling of heat content enables distribu- 
tion mains to deliver almost twice as many heat units. The move represents a clear gain 
without any distribution investment. 


PRICES The mid-Summer upsurge in prices seems to be leveling off, say purchasing 

agents. Probable result: a period of near stabilization, with an ultimate 
down-trend. This condition will be brought about as competition to rebuild lagging 
order backlogs assumes importance. 


INVENTORIES Following the cautious practice in vogue during August, the September 
inventory trend is sharply down. Comparing turnover rate with a year ago, 

84% of buyers report greater turnovers, many 25% to 50% faster. Indications are that 

this tendency will continue, with every effort made to maintain lowest possible in- 
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‘33% limiting to 90 days. 





. DISTRIBUTION 





of production schedules. 


There'll be at least a two-year 
Stretch before non-ferrous metals 
come into any semblance of supply-demand 
balance. This imbalance means that high 
price levels for copper, lead and zinc will 
be prolonged. And, striving to overcome 
war-born shortages of their consumers, 
producers will have to contend with govern- 
ment stockpile plans, which promise to 
exert a tighter influence on supplies in 
the future. ... Entry of consumers who are 
normally non-users of the metal is creating 
quite a problem for aluminum companies as 
they try to keep old customers content, 
assay the long-range possibilities of hold- 
ing new-found markets. 


METALS 


PURCHASING A sShorter view on forward com- 
mitments is reported by the 
Natiomal Association of Purchasing Agents. 
The trend to not over 60 days is more pro- 
nounced, 65% being within these limits, 
Little confidence 
in the top-heavy price structure is re- 
vealed by the fact that "some buyers are 
insisting on price protection for even this 
short range." 





A new concept of centralized 
airline operations, developed 
by United Air Lines, is said to be paying 
dividends in dependability and regularity 
of schedules. By supervising flight and 
ground service activities from one center, 
delays attributable to such factors as 
weather, mechanical troubles, cargo han- 
dling and travel congestion are eliminated. 
For instance, 99% of all scheduled trips are 
being completed, and approximately 95% of 
departures are on time or within 15 minutes 
thereof. 


AVIATION 


Shippers interested in re-=- 
ducing distribution costs 
will be interested in Bristol-Myers’ ex- 
periment in using disposable paper pallets 
for shipping merchandise. In-plant han- 
dling of such palletized goods is only 1/5 
of the time normally required, with some 
20% saved in direct charges for transporta= 
tion of merchandise. The Isthmian Line, 
co-operating in the project, chalked up 4 
saving of 80% in the number of man-hours 
needed for truck unloading, saved another 
50% in shiploading operations. In addition, 
worker safety increased, fatigue lessened. 








Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


expanded to cover all segments of industry 
which can produce for war. First step of 
procuring agencies will be to consult each 
manufacturer as to how much of what he can 
make, come another M Day. When phantom 
order arrives, it will specify what to 
make, how many, at what price, and when 
delivery is expected. 





Idea is that all that will be needed 
to get war production in high in case of 
war is a simple telegram to producers who 
have already received orders and make plans 
for filling them when and if. This telegram, 
or letter of intent if time permits, will 
allow industrialists to get credit from 
banks and proceed with subcontracting 
plans. Government won't actually buy goods 
on basis of single wire but will guarantee 
producers will be able to sell what they 
make. 





SUPREME COURT--New Fall term of high court 
will bring numerous decisions of crucial 
importance. First verdicts will be handed 
down within 6 weeks. Most vital issue to 
be decided is constitutionality of Taft- 
Hartley Act, on which numerous pending 
cases are based. Sections of labor law at 
issue include provision for 80-day court 
injunctions to delay strikes threatening 
national welfare, anti-Communisnm affi- 
davits, hiring hall practices of unions. 











Other important cases on docket in-= 
clude appeal of Standard 0il of California 
from conviction of monopoly for making 
exclusive dealer contracts with gas sta=- 
tions, legality of Georgia Central Rail- 
road's reorganization, and determination 
of value of preferred stock of companies 
liquidated under terms of Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 








PER CAPITA TAXES--Mr. Average Taxpayer paid 
a total of $344 in Federal, state and local 
taxes last year--for himself and also for 
each member of his family. Uncle Sam got 
the biggest bite--$257--while state gov- 
ernments took $47 and municipalities $40. 
Over one-third of all tax revenue is 
levied on individual incomes. Next largest 
source of funds to run governments are 
sales and gross receipt taxes--up 99% from 
1942's level. Income from corporation 








taxes dropped 26% from 1946 rate. 




















The Busiest Bird in the SOUTH 


There’s a zooming factory birth rate in 


the South. 


And no wonder! For there never was such 
a nursery for industrial plants. 


Here, in the fast-growing Southland 
served by the Southern Railway System, the 





“new arrivals” are thriving and prospering 
on a nourishing diet of natural resources 
and advantages galore. 


Your factory will, too. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!”’ 


ErneeT E. Rood 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


























, Fact and Comment i 





by B. C. FORBES 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


WHAT ABOUT STOCKS? 


If I were a speculator, instead of an investor, I would 
lately have sold some part of my stock holdings because 
of the critical Eastern-Westém situation. As an investor, 
however, one who does not fancy he is smart enough to 
jump in and out of the market profitably, I have not sold 
out high-grade, dividend-paying stocks I have owned for 
many years. Come war or peace, most of my investments 
promise to continue to return me a satisfactory yield. 

Therefore, I refuse to become panicky, even though I 
have felt for some time that I could temporarily make money 
by liquidating various issues. 


TRUMAN NOT PRESIDENTIAL CALIBER 


Candidate Truman has lamentably revealed, by his cam- 
paign mouthings, that he is not of U. S. presidential caliber. 
He is raving and ranting. His mud-slinging at the 80th 
Congress has violated all reason. He is exhibiting despera- 
tion. The pomp and circumstance surrounding a President 
of the United States, even one not elected to that shining 
office, has palpably gone to the head of this product of 
Pendergast, sentenced to the penitentiary. 

In contrast, Governor Dewey has conducted his cam- 
paign with dignity. Republicans, however, would be most 
recreant if they concluded it was entirely unnecessary for 
them to wage a most vigorous campaign to insure victory. 


* 


Pull with all your might and you'll 
need no “pull.” 


* 


HAVE CONSUMERS STOPPED CLIMBING? 


Have many consumers stopped climbing for various in- 
flated-priced things? My information is that women are re- 
coiling against buying fantastically-priced fur garments, that 
other luxuries have largely lost their appeal, that men, as 
well as women, have cooled off against paying abnormal 
prices for raiment. 

In short, the reckless spending spree by most consumers 
is terminating. 

I am told that nightclubs, as well as restaurants charging 
fancy prices, no longer have long queues waiting for ad- 
mission. Excessive extravagance is on the toboggan. 

New York newspapers lately have been flooded with full- 
page and half-page advertisements by a men and women’s 
clothing chain of stores, offering, on the occasion of the 


opening of a new department store, extraordinary premiums ~ 


to customers. Is this significant? 

You may have noticed that airplane companies are also 
offering “bargains.” 

In my opinion, inflation has reached its apex and is s al- 
most ripe for the return journey. 
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I profoundly believe that this will apply also to labor 
unions and their demands for higher and still higher wages. 
No tree ever quite reaches heaven. 


AWFUL CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Advertising should stimulate consumption. The worst 
advertising ever to drench America, in my judgment, is that 
perpetrated by Camel cigarettes. As a moderate cigarette 
smoker, I sort of shudder every time there is forced on my 
attention the thought that I’m liable to contract grave 
throat trouble by smoking cigarettes. 

Why any manufacturer should spend millions to conjure 
up such fear amiong cigarette users passes my comprehen- 
sion. 

Infinitely better, wiser, more alluring is the assurance of 
another prominent advertiser that its cigarettes guarantee 
you “A treat”—without worrying over need for a treatment. 

The T employed by Camel, which makes me vision 
doctors and hospitals, could well stand, as I interpret it, 
for “Terrible.” 

Advertising should encourage, not discourage, consump- 
tion. 


* s 
Courage counts. 
* 


PREDICTION: RUSSIA WON’T START WAR | 


Despite Russia’s blatant, vociferous belligerency, I don’t 
believe for one instant that she will launch war against the 
United States and other Western nations. My conviction re- 
mains adamant, as always, that Russia would bluff, bluster 
and defy—short of precipitating the unleashing of atomic 
destruction of her principal cities. My intuitive feeling is 
that the millions of Russian citizens have no stomach for 
another war, at this time. Stalin, Molotov, Vishinsky, Gen- 
eral Sokolovsky have, in my opinion, reached the end of 
their tether in exhibiting defiance. 

I confidently look for Russia to back down now that both 
the United States and Britain have sternly cautioned her: 
“Thus far and no farther.” 


VIOLENCE IN UNIONS 


Violence by unioneers has become commonplace. The 
other day, during a strike by one group of employees on a 
New York daily newspaper, another group decided to quit 
work. Why? Because, according to a union spokesman, “Our 
members didn’t want to risk their lives by passing the picket 
lines.” 

Bludgeoning by unions is accepted, by unions, as per- 
fectly legitimate. 

But what a howl was raised when the shoe was put on 
the other foot recently in New York, when in the garment 





industry, union officeholders were attacked. Vociferous de- 
mands were immediately made upon the Mayor, the Police 
Department, all other authorities, to stop such outrageous 
misconduct and to jail the perpetrators of violence. 

Labor union leaders and their followers were so uncon- 
scionably coddled by the New Deal Administration that 
they became obsessed with the notion that they could in- 
dulge in any and every kind of outrage with perfect im- 
punity, that nobody in Washington or elsewhere would 
dare try to thwart them. 

This latest incident in New York should induce ponder- 
ing. Violence by unions, human nature being what it is, 
must be expected to incite violence against unions. 


The Taft-Hartley Law should be strengthened, not weak- 
ened. 


* 
Only the petty indulge in pretense. 
* 


THERE IS A DEEP MORAL HERE 


The following, appearing in. “Future,” contains a deep 
moral at this extremely critical moment of violent clash be- 
tween Communism and Capitalism: 

“An American labor delegation visited the Skoda works 
in Czechoslovakia. The Americans asked: “To whom does 
this factory belong?’ 

“‘We, the people, own it, said the guides. 

“‘Who owns the machinery?” asked the Americans. 

“We, the people, own it,’ the guides answered. 

“Who gets the profits?’ the visitors demanded. 

“‘We, the people, get them,’ was the reply. 

“Then the Americans saw three large cars parked nearby, 
and asked who owned them. ‘One is owned by the com- 
missar for defense, the second belongs to the chairman of 
the workers’ committee, and the third to the representative 
from Moscow who is visiting here,’ the guides told them. 

“Then a Skoda delegation arrived in America to tour 
industrial plants. An American labor leader showed them 
the Ford factory. 

““Who owns this factory?’ the visitors asked. 

““Mr. Ford does,’ said the American. 

““Who owns the machinery?’ they demanded. 

“Mr. Ford,’ they were told. 

“*Who gets the profits?’ the Skoda men continued. 

““Mr. Ford does,’ said the American. 

“Then the visitors saw 30,000 cars parked in a nearby 
lot, and asked: “Who owns all those cars?’ The American 
grinned, then said: “We, the people, own those cars.’” 


* 
In selling, your mind is more important 
than your tongue. 
* 
MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS 


I am hopeful that management-labor relations will im- 
prove from now on. Intelligent managements are becoming 
' more conscious of the importance of getting closer to their 

- workers, of bringing about fuller understanding. Gradually 
becoming exploded is the idea that the interests of com- 
panies and their workers are not mutual. No body of work- 
ers can continue to prosper unless the company employing 
them also prospers. If they work at sixes and sevens, the 
result inevitably is ruin for both. 
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A SOUND MOVE . 


Since the removal of installment buying regulations 1) 
months ago, installment debt has jumped almost two bil- 
lion dollars. Today Americans owe 14 billion dollars on 
things they have bought. 

The recent decision of the Federal Reserve Board to 
tighten up such credit by revitalizing Regulation W is sound 
—one-third down payment on cars, 20% on other “heavy” 
items like refrigerators, furniture, appliances; installments 
on purchases over $1,000 payable in 18 months, etc. 

This credit shortening will hit consumer items already 
feeling a sales pinch, such as radios and other electrical 
appliances. But the net effect will be wholesome, because 
it will stem credit extension where it is most inflationary— 
at the consumer level, and to those prone to live beyond 
their means.—-MALCOLM FORBES. 





BRITAIN’S REAL HEROES 


The real heroes in Britain are the mothers of children 
in cities. Many of them are doing without in order to pro- 
vide food and clothing for their offspring. Their diet is 
most monotonous. They can afford little or no recreation. 
They exercise self-sacrifice week after week, month after 
month. Rank-and-file husbands frequently visit their “local” 
(pub) of an evening. There are no “baby sitters” in Britain 
to make it possible for mothers to go out for an evening's 
recreation. 

Life in Britain for ordinary folks and families has not 
been so bleak for generations. The Labor Government has 
proved a dismal disappointment, especially to mothers, who 
are not buoyed up by males’ affiliations with labor unions. 


* 
Neither be little — nor belittle. 
* 
HOW YOU HANDLE MAIL IS REVEALING 


John D. Ryan, long-time-ago president of Anaconda 
Copper, took pride in the fact that he rarely answered 
letters. When I published this fact, he was furious. Part 
of my criticism was that not answering a letter was equiva- 
lent to not replying when spoken to. After that he mended 
his ways, at least to some extent. 

How men handle their mail is revealing. Some of the 
busiest, most important executives in America devote punc- 
tilious attention to replying to letters. Among them, I 
would rate as Number One Alfred P. Sloan, for many 
years president, now chairman, of General Motors. Among 
many others who exercise courtesy in this respect are 
John D. Rockefeller, K. T. Keller, Thomas J. Watson, 
Charles J. Hardy, the recently-deceased Thomas W. 
Lamont, Robert W. Woodruff, Martin W. Clement, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, the late Gordon Rentschler, W. C. 
Mullendore, Ike Harvey; Walter S. Gifford, James S. Black, 
Fowler McCormick, Philip D. Wagoner, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Thomas W. Martin, A. T. Mercier, Benjamin A. Fairless, 
R. C. Stanley, John Ballantyne, Harvey Gibson, Eugene W. 
Stetson, Paul Hoffman, John S. Coleman. 

None of us likes to be ignored. Every business executive 
should have a most efficient secretary or other employee 
to attend carefully to mail, to see to it that every possible 
courtesy is extended to letter-writers. 











THIS 
REMARKABLE 
CITIES SERVICE 
INSTRUMENT... 





is now serving in 
scores of leading 
industrial plants 


Cities Service Heat Prover 


The list of leading companies now benefit- 

ing from the Cities Service Heat Prover 

Service represent at least a dozen industrial fields. Among these are steel, loco- 
motive manufacturing, aircraft, truck and automobile manufacturing, tool, instru- 
ment and many other light and heavy industrial operations. 


Control of combustion and/or control of furnace atmospheres can benefit many 
industrial operations. This remarkable Cities Service instrument can tell you 
quickly, accurately and continuously exactly what percentage of the fuel you 
burn is converted into productive energy. It also tells you how much excess oxygen 
is present in heat treating furnace gases. 


Regardless of the type of furnace the Heat Prover will help you gain maximum 
productive efficiency. The service is available to you at absolutely no obligation. 


Why not set up an appointment today with a Cities Service Combustion Engineer. 


FREE: A new booklet entitled 
“COMBUSTION CONTROL FOR IN- 


DUSTRY.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Room 225, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N, Y. 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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O N A L I 


Men of Achievement 


C. DONALD DALLAS 








Behind the scenes with Revere Copper’s top man, a “‘big business” leader 


whose advice to young men today is to “‘start in a small one” 








= — 


by FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


Forty years aco C. Donald Dallas, a 
salesman traveling the territory from 
Detroit to St. Louis out of the Chicago 
office of American Brass Co., an Ana- 
conda subsidiary, was tipped off by a 
secretary that he was going to be fired. 
There had been friction with the boss. 

Forestalling the crisis, an action typi- 
cal of his later business career, young 


Dallas immediately quit on his own. 


initiative and went into business with 
his father. That was back in 1908 and 
proved the first in a chain of events 
that have brought him to the head of 
America’s largest independent copper 
and brass fabricating company, ‘and 
the American Brass Co.’s biggest com- 
petitor. 

Alert, vigorous, now 66 years old, 
Dallas not only was a prime organizer 








Donald Dallas received the fol- 
lowing citation from -ForBEs 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of the 
country’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders: 


C. Donald Dallas, Chairman, 
Revere Copper and Brass Inc. 

Clear-headed, straight-thinking, 
hard-hitting defender of the Am- 
erican system of free enterprise 
against any and all detractors, 
firmly convinced that this system 
is the logical corollary of de- 
mocracy, and that to preserve de- 
mocracy intact is the primary 
concern of every good American. 
Able, far-seeing industrialist, a 
tireless disseminator of sound eco- 
nomic doctrine. 








of the mergers and subsequent devel- 
opments that raised Revere Copper and 
Brass Inc. to its present position, but 
is also a leading and outspoken cham- 
pion of the American. Free Enterprise 
System, a historian and prolific writer 
of historical and economic pamphlets 
(as was his hero—Paul Revere) and a 
collector of objects of art. 

Never was there any question that 
Dallas would become a copper and 
brass man. The Canadian-born son of a 
copper man, he has been talking “red 
metal” as long as he can remember. His 
father, too, was a native Canadian, but 
moved to Chicago to pursue the brass 
business when Donald was 10, in 1891. 

Young Dallas, who attended Chi- 
cago’s public schools, went to work for 
a while in 1897 for Marsh Ullman & 
Co., later Marsh and McLennan, at 
$3 a week (his father had received $3 
a month for his first job years before). 
Then, after spending some months on a 
southwestern ranch, Donald returned 
to Chicago to graduate from the Ar- 
mour Scientific Academy, of whose 
successor, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, he is now trustee. Following 
graduation, he spent six years with 
American Brass Co. before setting up 
in business with his father. 

The new company, A. C. Dallas and 
Son, was about as small as they come, 
consisting of the elder and younger 
Dallas, one secretary, and two desks. 
They -were sales representatives. for 
various eastern copper and brass mills, 
selling on commission. Soon, however, 
they branched into the warehouse busi- 
ness, and a little later began fabricating 
copper tubing for automobile radiators 
and rolling brass and copper strip, 
changing the name of their firm to Dal- 
las Brass and Copper Co. Their first 
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manufacturing operations, Dallas re- 
lates, were small and primitive. 

“People used to laugh at us. They 
said we couldn’t compete with the big 
mills equipped with mass ‘production 
machinery.” 

But, as Dallas likes to say: “Obstacles 
disappear as you grapple with them.” 
And they did. 

“We did some specialty work,” he 
says, “but for the most part we went 
right into competition with the big 
people. We worked 12 hours a day. 
And then, because we were small, we 


, were more flexible than the large com- 


panies, and we had the very great ad- 
vantage of not knowing that a thing 
couldn’t be done.” 

The success of this early endeavor 
gave Dallas a lasting faith in small 
business. 

“It proved to me that a small com- 
pany, with its owners on the job, can 
more than hold its own with the big 
firms and their big overhead. A small 
business is more flexible and consistent- 
ly can operate at a higher percentage 
of capacity.” 

Despite the fact that he is Chairman 
of the Board and top operating execu- 
tive of a corporation that is doing bet- 
ter than a hundred-million-dollar an- 
nual business, he believes that the best 
opportunity for young men is to “start 
in a small business—if possible your 
own. If that is impossible, the second 
choice is to train yourself thoroughly 
for a job in a big company. The trouble 
with a big corporation is the danger 
of falling into a rut. The poorest place 
to learn banking, for example, is in a 
big bank. If you're not careful, you 
will find yourself spending years per- 
forming a single routine and know no 
more about the business than the day 
you began. 

“The answer is to learn as much 


about the entire operation as you pos- 


Forbes 
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sibly can. Work in the factories, go on 
the road to sell—get experience in all 
departments.” 

Dallas attributes the high percentage 
of failures in small businesses to lack 
of capital and of bookkeeping records. 
Too many small companies don’t know 
what they’re doing. The big firms keep 
elaborate records, specialized depart- 
ments make periodic reports, audits and 
inventories are an integral part of the 
business—all with the result that the 
executives always have a clear picture 
of what is happening and adjust them- 
selves accordingly. The small business 
man, Dallas stresses, should follow this 
practice as far as possible. 

In 1918 Dallas became President of 
Dallas Brass and Copper Co., which in 
the next few years built its big Orleans 
Street and Natchez Avenue plants in 
Chicago. One of these was completed 
just in time for the post-World War I 
depression. “You could have played 
baseball on any of its floors, business 
was so bad,” he says. 

But prosperity returned, and in 1928 
Dallas merged his business with five 
other brass and copper companies to 
form what was then known as Republic 
Brass Corp. The other manufacturers 
in the merger were: Baltimore Copper 





Mills, Baltimore, Md.; Higgins Brass 
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C. Donald Dallas, copper’s No. 1 man today, poses be- 
neath photo of Paul Revere, America’s first roller of copper 























and Manufacturing Co. and Michigan 
Brass and Copper Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Rome Brass and Copper Co., Rome, 
N. Y.; and Taunton-New Bedford Cop- 
per Co., Taunton and New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Dallas was First Vice-President in 
charge of manufacturing and sales of 
the new company (also a director), 
with headquarters in Chicago. Three 
years later he was elected President 
and moved to New York. Today, a man 
of middle height with thinning gray 
hair and a courteous and friendly man- 
ner, he is Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The promotion, in 1947, was 
no semi-retirement. Dallas has never 
been more active. 

Coming just before the great depres- 
sion of the 1930s, organization of the 
new company, with its widely scattered 
components, naturally ran into consid- 
erable difficulties. One trouble, says 
Dallas, is that he had to promote some 
men too rapidly—the result of an effort 
to use as many men as possible already 
in the organization. Most of them, how- 
ever, made good. 

A year after the merger the name 
was changed from Republic Brass 
Corp. to Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 
because Paul Revere was America’s first 
roller of copper and because his orig- 
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inal rolling plant at Canton, Mass., the 
Revere Copper Co., had existed as an 
operating unit until 1900, when it was 
merged with Taunton-New Bedford 
Copper Co., which in turn became part 
of Revere Copper and Brass. Paul Re- 
vere’s great-grandson, E. H. R. Revere, 
is a director of the present concern. 

Because of this connection, and be- 
cause Paul Revere was America’s first 
big copper man, Dallas has developed 
a great admiration for him. History, 
and especially Longfellow, he contends, 
did Paul Revere a great injustice by 
immortalizing him as a night rider—a 
patriot on horseback. 

“The emphasis placed upon the 
equestrian episode,” he has written in 
one of his many pamphlets, “tends to 
obscure his true stature as one of the 
world’s greatest craftsmen and artisans, 
a pioneer industrialist and manufac- 
turer, and an exponent and builder of 
the Free Enterprise System in the 
United States.” 

Indeed, Dallas, like Paul Revere, has 
spent a good part of his life promoting 
and defending the American System. 
Management’s biggest job today, he be- 
lieves, is to sell our economic system to 
the people. The great majority of Amer- 
icans, he points out, haven't the slight- 
est idea of the advantages and true 
meaning of Free Enterprise. His own 
concept is simple and direct: 

“Free economic individualism, free 
from monopoly fa rargenwst labor, 
and business, is the first essential of a 
free political system and the creation 
of wealth and power. 

“Under this system, consumers re- 
ward efficient producers and punish the 
inefficient, up prices to increase pro- 
duction and down prices to shut off 
excess production.” 

Management’s responsibility to con- 
vince the American people of the 
soundness of our economic system and 
to make them understand it, he says, 
boils down to plain hard work. He him- 
self writes a monthly letter that goes 
to the homes of all Revere employees. 
He started one typical letter thus: 

“Any company which cannot show a 
profit as the result of the investment of 
money in materials and equipment, the 
work of its employees, and the skill of 
its management, isn’t much good to its 
employees as a permanent source- of 
bread and butter. It isn’t much good 
because it won't be in business too long 
and we can’t draw a pay check from a 
company that isn’t in business.” 

In another letter he compared “Amer- 
ican Free Enterprise vs. the ro 
Way,” showing that with 7% of the 
world’s population the United States 
has 32.2% of the world’s production— 
over four-and-a-half times. its share. 

In these letters, as in others, the ap- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 














Our Spendthrift 


Federal Government 








Bureaucratic bungling is wasting millions of taxpayer dollars every year, 
is still padding payroll lists with boondogglers by the thousands 








by CHARLES STEVENSON 


DETERMINED TO PARE excessive govern- 
ment costs, the House Appropriations 
Committee early this year sent ex-FBI 
operators under the leadership of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, a former high officer of that 
force, into the Federal agencies to 
ascertain why they currently require a 
budget of $43,800,000,000. 
ey went, for example, into the 
State Department. They found there 
some of the reasons why that depart- 
ment had 11,000 more employees on its 
payroll than at the peak of the war. 
To check on clerical procedure they 
took a typical letter picked at random 
from the department's files, and which 
had enclosed $100 with a U. S. citizen’s 
request that it be forwarded to the 
American Mission at Bucharest to pay 
his son’s airplane passage from there to 
Prague. In any business a clerk could 
have disposed of the matter in a few 
minutes. Tracing the course taken by 
that letter through the department, the 
investigators found that it had been 
carried twice threugh three buildings. 
En route it accumulated a multitude of 
initialings, forms, directives and copies. 
It underwent 35 separate processings 
* im successive offices. Before action 
could be completed, it consumed the 
equivalent of one person’s time for an 
estimated 30 days! 
Checking on the red tape route of a 
a ed by an analyst in the 
of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Intelligence and Research, 
the investigators found that it could 
not even circulated as an office 


memo until five other officials had re- 
viewed and perhaps altered it. A Unit 
Chief's changes had to be reviewed b 
a Branch Chief. A third edited for spell- 
ing and literary style. A fourth reviewed 
the previotis reviews for a Division 





Chief. For the Office Director, a fifth 
reviewed what the fourth had done. 

In the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, em- 
ploying 432, the ratio was seven su- 
pervisors for. 11 workers. 

The State Department office con- 
cerned with international communica- 
tions and transportation policies in 
1938 had 20 employees. Now it has 
grown to 99. It had its own Assistant 
Secretary of State, surrounded by 13 
$10,000-a-year sub-executives, plus 
others drawing nearly as much. There 
was a Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary, an Assistant to the Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary, an 
Office Director, a Deputy Director, an 
Assistant Director, an Executive Di- 
rector, an Executive Officer, three Div- 
ision Chiefs and six Associate Division 
Chiefs. 

The State Department has paid 410 
persons $1,449,000 annually just to 
plan and safeguard expenditures. Yet 
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bills have been sent to only a few of 
the Americans who, on being stranded 
abroad, had been lent an estimated 
$22,000,000 since the beginning of the 
war so they might return home. More 
than a thousand of these debtors made 
overtures to pay. They did not even 
receive replies to their letters. Book- 
keeping is such that a $100,000,000 
error resulting in an overdrawn allot- 
ment to UNRRA remained undetected 
until the Congressional investigators 
called attention to it. 

This is symptomatic of why Federal 
expenditures today are equivalent to 
26% of all the privately produced in- 
come in the United States, as against 
about 4% in 1929 and less than 8% in 
the 1937 record New Deal year of 
deficit spending. Through their direct 
taxes and higher prices which cover 
indirect taxes, the people last year 
spent nearly as much on the Federal 
Government as they did for food, two 
and a half times as much as for all 
their housing. The annual cost of main- 
taining all of the households in America 
at currently inflated prices, including 
fuel, new Leanlbath, repairs, household 
kelp and insurance, would have to be 
increased 56% to equal the bill for last 
years government. 

The Agriculture Department’s organ- 
ization chart alone covers 15 pounds of 
paper. It has five different programs 
dealing with soil conservation. Its Na- 
tional Forests’ lands have increased 11% 
since 1933, yet its estimated financial 
requirements for administering these 
have risen 280%. 

In addition to cost-of-living wage in- 
creases, the Veterans’ Administration 
has given its employees advanced Civil 
Service ratings for doing the same 
work. This alone adds $54,000,000 to 
the tax bill’ From 17,000 at San Fran- 
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living or dead veterans since the Mexi- 
can War on whose account compensa- 
tion or pensions are being paid. 

The Navy soon should have surplus 
hospitals capable of accommodating 
20,000 veterans. But the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration refuses to use these avail- 
able beds. Instead it is spending a bil- 
lion for new hospitals. The cost—up to 
$23,600 per bed—is more than double 
that of the average non-government 
metropolitan hospital. Official figures 
show that ills having no connection 
with war service account for 83 out of 
every 100 veterans admitted to my 
tals and 99 out of every 100 on the 


waiting list. 


There are no less than 29 govern- 
ment agencies engaged in lending, 34 
in acquiring land, 16 in wildlife preser- 
vation, 12 in home and community 
planning, 28 in welfare, 14 in forestry, 
65 in gathering statistics. These are 
only random samples. 

The net cost of farm and business 
subsidies in 1929 was $85,000,000. In 
1937 it was $465,000,000. Two years 
ago the annual cost reached $1,619,- 
000,000. 

The theory always has been that 
ublic works should be expanded in 

d times, contracted in good. Yet they 
now are costing $2,000,000,000 annu- 
ally—-twice the price of the Panama 
Canal—with the bill going up a quar- 
ter-billion a year under commitments 
for the future. 

Surveys indicating the scope of Fed- 
eral activity on the local level have 
been made in two sample counties— 
Blue Earth, Minn., and Henry, Ind.— 
by the Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations, which embraces officials of 
the American Municipal Association 
and the Council of State Governments. 
These surveys disclosed 36 units of 
Federal Government busy in the first 
county, 106 in the second. 

In these counties 10 Federal groups 
were active in the public health field 
alone—the Public Health Service, the 
U. S. Marshal’s office, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Social Secur- 
ity Administration, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, plus five branches of the Agri- 
culture Department. All 10 were fi- 
nancing projects on the local level, not 
only treading on each other's pastures, 
but competing in functions with which 
state and community organizations al- 
ready were concerned. 

Indicative of the attitude towards 
bureaucracy’s use of public money is 
this statement by Interior Secretary J. 
A. Krug, shortly after the economy 
mandate of the 1946 elections, to the 
Chiefs of the Bureau of Reclamation: 
“One of the most embarrassing things 
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Bs are scattered over the land- 
scape 192,000 strong—one for every 15 
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I have to contend with is that ev 
time we go over to the Budget and 
about our desperate and dire need for 
money, they lay up to us that you boys 
are sitting on the money bags. I would 
rather some year run over, and perhaps 
invite supplemental appropriations, 
than to have these huge carryovers we 
can’t explain. I am going tc have a 
good look at the picture at the end of 
the year, and I am going to hold you 
fellows accountable. I don’t think just 
because it is a desirable policy for the 
housewife or frugal father to have a 








sent more than 250 of the nation’s lead- 
ing mas scientists, management 
and financial experts, efficiency engi- 
neers, state executives and business 
men into the departments. Their in- 
structions are to prepare a blueprint 
for making over government in the 
interest of the taxpayers in accordance 
with the following Congressional ad- 
monition: 

“Don't approve any government 
function just because it results from 
legislation or a White House order. As- 
certain whether it is essential. If it is 
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“It's a lie; we've got only three people doing one man’s work!” 


big kitty in the bank that it is smart 
policy io the Bureau of Reclamation. 
I] want everybody to go ahead with his 
planning and operations and public 
contracts, pursuing exactly the same 
policies that were in effect prior to 
November 5. We are not changing any 
of them.” 

The total government payroll has 
been increased since January at the 
rate of 500 employees a day. By mid- 
Summer it had reached more than 
2,000,000 and was still rising. Today 
there are nearly twice as many Federal 
employees as at the crest of the pre-war 
New Deal. The military establishment 
has three times more civilians per man 
in uniform than it had at the war's 
peak. In other departments there are at 
least 80,000 more employees and 140 
more component units of government 
than there were at the height of our 
war effort. 

Determined to obtain more efficient 
and more economical government, Con- 
gress last year established the bi-par- 
tisan Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of Government, 
with Herbert Hoover as chairman. Un- 
der his direction, the commission has 
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essential, determine whether it should 
be a state or local responsibility. Elim- 
inate duplicating and overlapping serv- 
ices. Then show how to make what's 
left work more efficiently and cheaper.” 

Hoover himself heads a task force 
overhauling the White House in the 


knowledge that there can be no gov- 


ernmental efficiency until the Presi- 
dency is efficient. At least 90 officials 
now report direct to the President. No 
business man could work amid such 
distracting detail. 

Another task force is taking the Post 
Office Department apart and putting it 
back together, confident that modern 
business methods will save it millions. 
Others are sifting functions involving 
government procurement, veterans, 
public welfare, budgeting and account- 
ing, Federal-state relationships, public 
works, and many other matters. 

The Hoover commission will lay its 
plan for a pared-down government be- 
fore the new Congress. Its success must 
depend upon public-spirited citizens 
who are not only willing to do with 
fewer Federal handouts, but who form 
their own pressure groups to fight for 
businesslike government. 
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-“T Learned the Hard Way” 








Highlighting four commonly ignored essentials for success—another in a 


series of articles on the pitfalls confronting the small business man 








by JOSEPH SCHACHTER 
(As told to Homer H. Shannon) 


THE OLD SAYING THAT experience is 
the best teacher is no more than a half- 
truth, if that. Too often the kind of 
wisdom you get out of experience comes 
too late. ‘That’s especially likely to be 
the case for the small business man. 

There'd be little point in printing 
what happened to my business if there 
weren't better ways of guarding against 
failure than that of experiencing it your- 
self. Knowing what happened to the 
other fellow can be almost as instruc- 
tive as personal experience. And the 
best thing about that kind of knowl- 
edge is that it can be acquired pain- 
lessly, before the damage has been 
done. Unfortunately, I didn’t have 
enough of it. 

_After three years of what started out 
as a highly profitable business, my com- 
pany is bankrupt. In one sense, the mis- 
takes we made were unavoidable. Yet 
I am sure that my partner and I have 
learned enough in these last three years 
to make a big success in the same ven- 
ture, if we could start over. We know 
where to get raw materials, exactly 
what we could afford to pay, and the 
most efficient manufacturing processes. 
But our capital of more than $10,000 
is gone. 

. My partner, John Anthony, a master 
craftsman in woodworking, is quite a 
bit older than I am—which makes this 
failure a lot harder on him. More than 
three years ago we organized the John 
Anthony Co., Inc., to manufacture a 
plastic novelty: a miniature piano 
molded out of lucite and fitted with 
_ a mechanism for playing a mechanical 
_ tune. We had a we “tak, factory 

in the Bronx, N. Y., and 35 employees. 


At the start, we made a lot of money, 
but a large initial demand began to 


Be : 
_ play out after something over a year. 
yf Me than experiment Ruther in plas- 





tics we decided to set up for manufac- 
turing wood products—to make better 
use of the more than half a century of 
experience my partner had accumulated 
as a craftsman in that field. 

It cost us about $5,000 in time lost 
and for tooling to make the change- 
over. At the time that didn’t seem to 
be excessive or to make too large a dent 
in profits then on the books. But it 
looks pretty big now. 

When the change-over had been 
completed, we continued to manufac- 
ture musical instruments. Only this 
time it was ukeleles and guitars. We 
were able to get substantial orders from 
large distributors, such as the mail or- 
der houses. But we soon decided we 
weren't showing as large a profit as we 
re we should be making, and be- 
gan looking for a product more adapt- 
able to mass production with our facil- 
ities. 

We thought we found it in the bath 
fixtures field—toilet seats. Jobbers of- 
fered to take all we could produce. It 
isn’t difficult today to find a market for 
almost any standard item. But when 
you do it’s very easy to become over- 
confident and neglect other fundament- 
als. In effect, that’s what happened to 
us. We underestimated our labor costs 
and the cost of our materials. And in 
a very short time we found ourselves 
in serious trouble, without quite know- 
ing how we had gotten there. 

It came down to this: Our advance 
investigation had led us to believe that 
we could produce the seats for 75¢ 
apiece. But it turned out to be a more 
tricky manufacturing operation than we 
had counted on. Further, cost of our 
materials varied from week to week, 
depending on source of supply. For ex- 
ample, one week we might pay only 
12¢ a foot for lumber, the next it might 
be 19@ This.was a penalty of being a 
small business. 

If we had had sufficient capital and 
storage space so that we could have 


dealt directly with the lumber mills 
and contracted for our requirements in 
carload quantities in advance, we would 
have had some control over this cost, 
At least we would have known the 
cost of our principal raw material for 
a given —_ As it was, to keep go- 
ing we had to shop locally for small 
quantities. The dealer who supplied us 
a few weeks ago at what seemed a rea 
sonable price was out of stock the next 
time we came around. Rather than shut 
down, we had to take what we could 
get at the price asked. 

The net result was that after a few 
months we found it was actually cost- 
ing us $1.40 to manufacture an article 
we had figured would cost 75¢. Our 
manufacturing cost was considerably 
above our selling price, so the more 
we sold the more money we lost. 

It isn’t easy to recognize mistakes of 
this kind immediately. It takes time 
for them to come out into the open. 
When you start making a new article 
there's always the possibility of being 
a little wrong in figuring costs. But if 
you underestimate them you're likely 
to. be out several thousand dollars be- 
fore you know it. If your capital is lim- 
ited, that may be fatal. 

The little fellow can’t afford to make 
even one serious mistake like this. To 
stay in business he’s oe to be pretty 
close to 100% right all the time. The 
big fellow, on the other hand, can make 
up losses on one item with profits on 
another. Or he can keep feeding capital 
into the business until all the bugs are 
eliminated and he has a profitable op- 
eration. 

In our own case, when we first be- 
gan to realize we were in trouble, we 
thought a little more experience and 
increased volume would bring our unit 
costs down to a. point where we could 
show a profit. However, a very thor- 
ough post-mortem indicates we were 
only partially — Given a little more 
time and capital, we might have suc- 
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"operate profitably. But we would have 





Bx eh ee 
seeded in g costs low enough to 
needed enough additional capital to 
avail ourselves of the economies which 
come from large-scale purchases of sup- 

lies at the source. 

In the final analysis, our mistakes 
were those which small business is most 
likely to make and to which it is most 
vulnerable. We failed to analyze our 
manufacturing problem in sufficient de- 
tail in advance. We didn’t allow for a 
sufficient margin of error, in terms of 
available capital. And we didn’t have 
an accounting system which would give 
us sufficient advance warning of the 
financial results of day-to-day opera- 


. tions. By the time this had become 


clear, our credit was gone and we were 


in bankruptcy. 


*“Bonanza’”’ in Boston 





A PERENNIAL PIONEER when it comes to 
dreaming up new methods for putting 
a punch in department store merchan- 
dising techniques (helicopter deliveries 
were one ae innovation), Filene’s, 
famed Boston shopping center, recently 
popped up with a new merchandising 
“gimmick” which stopped crowds of 
money-minded sidewalk shoppers. 

To dramatize the huge savings that 
have been made possible to customers 
during the 40-year history of the store’s 
bargain basement, the management hit 
upon the novel idea of loading a corner 
window ceiling-high with real money. 

Eight feet high and 10 feet in diam- 
eter, the bills ran from the smallest to 
the largest denominations, were flanked 
by barrels filled with silver dollars and 
half-dollars. 

Even for staid Bostoners, the stunt 
was a natural, elicited plenty of eye- 
popping attention and comment. Stack- 
ing up as undoubtedly the world’s high- 
est priced window display, it continued 
during the store’s week-long base- 
ment anniversary celebration. 
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Il Firms Deny, 6 Ignore 
Charge of High Ad Costs 








This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter has 
represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 
question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually rep- 
resents “relations with the public” as practiced by those 


concerned. 








A CROSS-SECTIONAL sampling of heavy-advertising American corporations— 
queried by a Forses reporter under a pseudonym as an ordinary citizen— 
reveals the encouraging fact that most, though definitely not all, are as alert 
public relationswise as they are adept in the distribution of their advertising 
dollar. Along with 15 ad agency execs (see Forses, Sept. 15) 17 representa- 
tives of “Big Business” were asked to exonerate advertising from the charge 
of parasitism—as well as to justify the spending of huge sums in pushing the 
virtues of one product over another, especially during the current period of 
high prices. 

Ten companies came back with more or less cogent arguments in defense 
of big-budget promotion; one answered but failed to be greatly constructive; 
six, all high-bracket spenders in the competition for consumer dollars, ignored 
the query completely, thereby leaving our communicant with the not unreason- 
able feeling that they were far more interested in enticing pennies from his 
pocketbook than catering to his curiosity. 

The backward six, with their monetary rank among last year’s magazine 
advertisers: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (3), Liggett & Myers (22), Nash-Kel- 
vinator (30), Eversharp (46), Borg Warner (66), Celanese Corp. (213). 

Of those responding, among the first was Procter & Gamble, the nation’s 
top magazine advertiser, which backed up a brief but pointed letter with a 
copy of a detailed and well-reasoned speech by President Deupree on the 
essentiality of advertising to our economy. The other 10, also listed with their 
numerical rating on the basis of advertising expenditures in 1947 magazines: 
Swift & Co. (4), Bristol-Myers (16), the Borden Co. (21), Campbell Soup 
Co. (23), Johnson & Johnson (27), Eastman Kodak (48), Aluminum Co. of 
America (50), A&P Tea (65), Sherwin-Williams (86), and Armstrong Cork 
(100). 

Most detailed replies, in addition to Procter & Gamble’s, were from Arm- 
strong (one of the first two to answer), Bristol-Myers, and Campbell Soup. 
Summed up, their arguments consist of the following points: 1. Advertising 
has proved itself as the cheapest way to sell goods on a volume basis (it takes 
an almost negligible percentage of each sales dollar) and by showing people 
how to use different products it helps to raise living standards. 2. A substantial 
reduction in advertising expense would result in little or no appreciable differ- 
ence in the sales price (and might even lead to an actual increase). 3. Adver- 
tising is necessary in periods of both high and low demand (products with 
drastically slashed ad budgets tend to decline in volume, eventually undergo 


price increases). 4. Through its role as a demand and sales builder, advertising . 


cuts instead of ups overall costs. 

A rather nate letter from the Aluminum Co. of America confined its 
specific arguments to a few brief statements. The bulk of the letter consisted 
of generalizations, pointed out that as a company “which primarily does not 
make consumer goods” Alcoa’s advertising is not on (CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Feed ’Em and Reap 








Boom in in-plant feeding has also sprouted a new crop of employee “gripes.” 


Here are some correctives that can yield a harvest in goodwill, morale 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THe worker's lunch-pail may soon 
take its place next to the cigar store 
Indian as a badge of a bygone day. 

In-plant feeding of workers, as part 
of a policy for bettering labor relations, 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
latest count shows that 74% of the na- 
tion’s factories employing more than 
100 workers have some facilities for 
serving lunch-time food or rest period 
snacks. 

The reason is simple: Good diets 
help make good workers. 

The business of feeding employees 
during working hours is not all milk 
_ and honey, however. The practice has 

wn so quickly that many in-plant 

ing programs are missing some very 
vital ingredients. 

Of late, a considerable amount of 
research has been done on the subject. 
Perhaps the most practical survey is 
one conducted by Crotty Bros., the 
industrial restaurateurs, who have 
some 30 years’ experience in the care 
and feeding of industrial and white- 
collar workers. Their findings show that 
employees can be severe critics, and 
“ery of them have specific faults to 


Here’s the gist of employee “beefs,” 
together with a prescription for some of 
the cures: 

Complaint: “Portions are too small.” 

Remedy: To avoid increasing prices, 
in the face of inflationary costs, many 
ee have decreased the size of 


turn to former portions might be the 

wiser policy to follow. Chances are that 

even at a higher price the cost of a 

meal in your plant is less than can be 

obtained in outside diners. 

__ Complaint: “We have to wait too 

long to get served.” 

: Studies show that a work- 

- er should not have to wait more than 


portions—particularly on meat = 
_ dishes. A slight rise in price and re- 


five minutes to load his tray. Where a 
longer time is required, some com- 
panies have stretched the lunch period 
from 30 to 45 minutes. Other remedies 
include: 

1. Staggering of lunch periods. 

2. Lengthening the lunch counter. 

8. Running double lines. 

Complaint: “Tables are always clut- 
tered up with dishes of previous 
lunchers.” 

Remedy: This is simply a problem 
in proper maintenance. If you operate 
with a small staff, you can ask em- 
ployees to co-operate by placing their 
trays and empty dishes at designated 
spots or on tray wagons. 

Complaint: “Our lunch room looks 
like an Army barracks—long benches 
and long tables.” 

Remedy: The new trend in em- 
ployee lunchrooms is to get away from 
such institutional characteristics. Tables 
that seat four, six, or eight have been 
found to be best to increase employee 
socialibility. Also avoid small eating 
rooms. Figure on 8 to 14 square feet 
per person when calculating your lunch 
room capacity. 

Complaint: “It’s monotonous eating 
in the same place every day.” 

Remedy: It won't be monotonous if 
it’s a cheerful place to eat—and if new 
ideas to stimulate interest are tried 
from time to time. Try these new 
twists: 

1. Appoint decorating committees to 
primp up the room in tune with vari- 
ous holiday seasons—Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, etc. 

2. Tack up colorful posters on walls 
announcing social or recreational 
events, or the result of some contest. 

8. Use a variation of this technique 
at the tables. Have your message— 
whatever it may be—printed on a small 
card. Place it, tent-like, at each em- 
ployee’s place. 

The above are lunch-time com- 
plaints. Many firms also use mobile 
wagons—rolling cafeterias to provide 


snacks during morning and afternoon 
rest periods. Where these are in use, a 
whole galaxy of gripes have been 
turned up—most of them easily remedi- 
able. 

Complaint: “The aisles are always 
jammed and the carts can’t come 
through.” 

Remedy: Keeping aisles clear is the 
obvious solution. But, even then, set up 
regular wagon stations and have em- 
ployees come to the cart—instead of 
the other way around. 

Complaint: “By the time the wagon 
gets down to me there’s nothing left to 
choose from.” 

Remedy: A very common complaint 
because most carts start from the same 
place every day. Try this: Alternate 
starting points for the cart. On one day 
have it proceed from station one to 
station 10, reversing the route on the 
next day. 

Complaint: “I'm tired of getting left- 
overs from previous lunches.” 

Remedy: This “beef” comes mostly 
from workers on second and third 
shifts. Closer supervision over those 
who operate wagons, to make sure that 
their supplies are fresh every shift, will 
correct the situation. 

‘ These are the high spots, but if you 
really want to pinpoint the situation in 
your own company, you can do one of 
two things: 

1. Appoint an employee “cafeteria 
committee” to meet once a month and 
go over complaints from other workers 
as well as flaws they have noticed 
themselves. After it has screened the 
assorted gripes, the committee should 
present the valid ones to top-level man- 
agement. 

Keep this committee small enough 
to be workable, but be sure each floor 
or department is represented. 

2. Conduct a poll among your em- 
ployees to find out what they think of 
your feeding facilities. It will furnish 
you with a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion. 


Forbes 
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If you like animals, and have plenty of 


imagination, a pet shop can be both interest- 
ing and lucrative. Capital needed: $2,500 











Love at first sight 


by THE EDITORS 


FEW THINGS ARE MORE INGRAINED in 
human nature than the desire to keep 
pets. Catering to this deep-seated im- 
pulse has become increasingly profit- 
able as living has become more com- 
plex and crowded. 

Pet shops call for comparatively lit- 
tle initial capital. The field is not over- 
crowded, but success depends largely 
on imagination and business judgment. 
Little specialized training is needed to 
make a safe start, though some of the 
more lucrative phases will pay off in 
terms of the degree of specialized 
knowledge put to work. 

It goes without saying that a natural 
interest in animals and other forms of 
life is‘an asset in the business. Dogs, 
cats, birds and fish are the staples. But 
a large city pet shop may sell anything 
from a white mouse to a chimpanzee or 
python. The great diversity in mer- 
chandise and services of pet shops is in 
itself a business opportunity. But it 
makes it difficult to generalize about 
what is required to get into the busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is ssible to 
make certain elementary observations. 

A $2,500 investment is enough to 
make a modest beginning, even in a 
large city. For safety there should be 
an operating reserve sufficient to cover 
expenses for the first six months. Little 
yo ngewe is needed outside of ken- 
nels, shelves and display space, a few 
chairs and other fixtures for the com- 
fort and convenience of customers. In- 
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cidentally, you'll probably need a li- 
cense from the Health Department. 
The fee is nominal. 

Location and a good display window 
are extremely important. To a consider- 
able extent, pet shops are a neighbor- 
hood business. You will prosper or fail 
in terms of satisfied customers and your 
display window, which should front on 
a well-traveled sidewalk. Apart from 
space in the telephone red book, con- 
ventional advertising seldom pays for 
itself. Monkeys, puppies and other at- 
tention-getters in the window are much 
more productive. 

The dog business is the most profit- 
able and, naturally, the most competi- 
tive. If you build your shop around 
dogs, make sure you have the neigh- 
borhood to yourself or that you have 
some special merchandising appeal. 

While it isn’t necessary to be an 
animal trainer to operate a pet shop 
profitably, it helps. If you have no spe- 
cialized knowledge of the care and 
feeding of pets, a few months’ employ- 
ment in a going concern will provide 
the necessary minimum. Or you may be 
able to employ an experienced assistant. 
Experienced or not, an assistant is es- 
sential. 

Minimum monthly operating ex- 
penses in a large city will average 


something like this: 
REN Pa pare se $100 
Assistant .....0ccccccces 160 


Utilities (including heat).. 40 
Supplies and miscellaneous 15 





Pet shops exhibit almost as much in- 
dividuality in the services they offer as 
in merchandise. The average shop com- 
bines the sale of one or more forms of 
life with facilities for servicing and 
boarding. An example will simplify the 
exposition. 

Stacey Hall has a highly profitable 
and somewhat unusual Be in 
Brooklyn, confined exclusively to dogs. 
Most shops which sell dogs have ken- 
nels for boarding them and provide 
such services as plucking, grooming 
and clipping. They usually carry a com- 
plete line of dog foods, collars, leashes 
and other supplies. The unusual feature 
of Hall’s business is that he house- 
breaks them and trains them for obedi- 
ence on the street and in the home. 

House-breaking is the most profitable 
part of his business. In addition to his 
original shop, he now has a “studio” in 
another part of the city for training in 
obedience, and kennels for boarding on 
a “dude” ranch in the metropolitan 
area. Gross income is currently at the 
rate of better than $15,000 a year, giv- 
ing a profit of over $10,000. 

Hall has facilities to house-break 24 
dogs at a time. The job requires from 
two to four weeks, depending on the 
animal, at a fee of $12 a week for small 
breeds, $15 for large breeds. It costs. 
about 30¢ a day to feed the small 
breeds, 45¢ for the large. 

A charge of $16 for a course of eight 
half-hour lessons is made for obedience 
training—and Hall collects for the ful? 
course in advance. Owners bring their 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 

















WHY DO SO MANY 


FIRMS LOCATE IN 
INDIANA? 


@ It’s no accident that a list of corporations 
manufacturing in Indiana includes some 
of America’s biggest and most respected, 
the “blue chips” of our national industry. 

Of course, there is Indiana’s nearness to 
markets and materials... her large supply 
of willing and intelligent labor . . . her 
freedom from bonded indebtedness, which 
places no present or future penalty on 
enterprise. 

But there’s another point well worth 
thinking about. Indiana is simply chock- 
full of small plants making vital parts for 
national manufacturers. These small pros- 
perous concerns, besides helping to stabi- 
lize the state’s prosperity, produce just 
what the “blue chips” need—right here in 
Indiana. 

Get all the facts about Indiana .. . 
write for the free booklet. 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


%& ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
you'll want, sent prompt- 
ly and without obliga- } 
am ! 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . . DEPT. F-39 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








...in Construction, Lighting, 


Welding, Safety, Health 


VERSATILE TRUCK 


Ideal item for industry is this “Hook- 
"N-Haul” truck, for moving metal tote 
boxes, wood boxes, cases and crates, 
open boxes, odd-shaped objects, etc. 
Easy manipulation of the hook-arm is 
made possible by the convenient hand 
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grip on the arm itself, while the power- 
ful leverage principle employed re- 
duces operator's effort to a minimum. 
(Techtmann Industries, 714 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis.) 


NAILING NOTE 


Savings in construction costs are 
gained through use of the ES nail, a 
newly developed type of fastener pro- 
viding a simple means of locking wood 
shingles directly to gypsum sheathing. 
As easy to work with as an ordinary 
shingle nail, it can be driven at con- 
venient points without locating studs. 

(Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 2380 Vaux- 
hall Road, Union, N. J.) 


RADIATOR AID 


Prevention of rust, scale, corrosion 
and pitting in car cooling systems is 
the job done by the Electromotive De- 
Ruster. A miniature adaptation of the 
electrolytic method of corrosion control 


used for steam boilers, this item re- * 


quires no outside connections or pe- 
riodic attention. It’s simply nan 
in the radiator neck where it causes no 
restriction to circulation and eliminates 
possibility of clogged areas. 

(Electromotive Industries, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky.) 


FOR BETTER WELDING 


Improved weld quality, lower weld- 
ing costs, are promised by the latest 





in manual arc welding electrodes. Ad- 
vantages: Training time for beginners 
is shortened; less expensive quality con- 
trol is required. Available in lime fer- 
rite, iron oxide and organic types, it 
reduces operator fatigue, permits a 
higher production rate per unit of time, 
Product also offers high deposition ef- 
ficiency because of its low spatter 
losses and special ge 

(North American Phillips Co., Inc., 
100 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y.) 


ONE-COAT TREATMENT 


Now there’s a fluid linoleum for pro- 
tective coating of wood, concrete, lino- 
leum, stone, tile, masonry or metal sur- 
faces. Offering unusual durability with 
one coat, no pre-treatment is required, 
other than ordinary cleaning of sur- 
face. Reported to be alkali-, acid-, salt 
water- and heat-resistant, it can be 
waxed to prolong its lustrous finish. 

(Pro-Industry Products, Inc., 299 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


INDOOR SUNSHINE 


Winter sunshine is easily brought in- 
to offices, factories, hotels, hospitals, 
schoolrooms, etc., by a recently devel- 
oped fluorescent sunlamp. Unlike those 
used for individual use, it can bathe 
large groups simultaneously with un- 
seen but beneficial: ultraviolet such as 
exists in natural sunlight. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N.Y.) 


QUICK TAPER 


Manual tape-sealing time is reduced 
as much as 400% by this semi-automatic 
machine for applying standard pres- 
sure tape to drums, roll goods, canis- 
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cartons, etc., on a production basis. 


“i Packages up to 17” diameter are placed 


between adjustable spring clamps, and 
one complete hand revolution of a 


~ swivel.arm feeds tape evenly and neat- 


ly to the package. 
(The Readinger Corp., 20 South 15 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 


WIZARD WOOD-CUTTER 


The light-weight, engine-driven chain 
saw pictured here has an all-purpose 
chain for fast ripping or cross-cutting. 
Designed for either one- or two-man 
use, it features an extremely simple 
starter that requires no maintenance or 
adjustments. The answer for high- 





speed, economical land clearing, unit 
is just the thing for lumbering, farm- 
ing, contracting, railroading, etc. 
(McCulloch Motors Corp., 6101 W. 
Century Blod., Los Angeles 45, Calif.) 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Unusual type of safety reflective 
sheeting for automobiles is a variety of 
Scotchlite, a material that returns light 
without glare directly to its source. 
Made with a perfectly smooth, glossy 
surface similar to standard car polish, 
it comes in all colors and shades, can 
be washed and polished. Appearance 
is unchanged in daylight, but at night, 
under headlights of approaching mo- 
torists, the shape and color of the 
vehicle become plainly visible. 

(Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.) 


BIG-BEAM LAMP 


Throwing a erful 2,000-foot 
beam, a portable electric hand lamp 
with built-in charger meets the varying 
requirements for portable light by night 
maintenance men in industrial plants, 
public utilities, railroad service work, 
and for fire and police departments, 
‘ contractors, etc. Principal ture: a 
spill-proof rechargeable battery with an 
acid-proof plastic case that does not 
leak regar of what position in 
which the lamp is held. 

(U-C Lite Manufacturing Co., 1050 
W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill.) 
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The Business Man’s 
Occupational Disease 


by JOHN McK. BIGELOW 


OVERHEARD IN A Business Lunch Club: 
“Did you read in the paper about Roy 
Brown's heart attack last night?” 

“Yeah, too bad. He’s not old either. 
Not over 50, I'd guess.” 

Chalk up another victory for heart 
trouble—occupational disease of the 
business and professional man. 

Why? Because in the fevered compe- 
tition of “getting ahead” business men 
most often subject themselves to the 
eee and mental strains which their 

earts were not built to withstand in- 
definitely. Some men have a strong 
cardiovascular system, i.e., heart and 
blood vessels. In others it is weak. The 
less robust heart .is the first to crack 
under the strain of a fast-moving life. 

The two main types of heart trouble 
which affect men of middle age are 
high blood pressure (hypertension) and 
hardening of the arteries (arterioscle- 
rosis). In themselves, especially in their 
early stage, they are not serious dis- 
eases, and lots of men. play host to 
them. Although doctors ws not 
pinned down their causes, they do 
know that these abnormalities are of- 
ten the result of hereditary tendencies, 
and can definitely be influenced by ner- 
vous strain such as worry, anxiety, or 
fear. 

Hypertension and arteriosclerosis are 
important as signals indicating a sus- 
ceptibility to serious heart disease (cor- 


onary thrombosis, hypertensive heart 


disease, etc.). Their presence says, in 
effect: “Lead a sensible, normal life— 
or else.” 

As a result of these abnormalities, a 
man’s heart has to pump harder than 
normally. As long as the heart is equal 
to its task, it’s all right. But to keep 
it going as long as a “normal” heart, 
he must put no more than normal 
strain on it. 

What things put extra strain on your 
heart, things which, if you happen to 
have a “tin” heart instead of a cast-iron 
one, may promote you to a pine box 
instead of a mahogany desk? Here are 
the four danger areas for the middle- 
aged man who has a weaker-than-aver- 
age heart. 

Exercise: You're not a college boy 
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any longer, so leave those strenuous 
sports alone. But don’t be afraid of 
regular exercise. It’s the sudden, extra, 
over-exertion, like running for the train, 
which may touch off a heart attack. 

Overeating: One big meal makes 
more work for your heart than two 
small ones. Watch your waistline. If 
you're toting 20 or 30 extra pounds of 
fat around, you're giving your heart 
that much more work to do. 

Smoking and drinking: Smoking can 
cause temporary constriction of the 
small arteries, but won’t do any 
nent damage to a strong heart. But 
doctors advise going easy on tobacco 
if you have a weak c-v system. As for 
alcohol, it’s all right in moderation. 

Nervous strain and worry: There is 
strong evidence that constant nervous 
strain can undermine even the tough- 
est c-v system. If you weren’t born 
with a weak heart, then nervous ten- 
sion is one of the best ways to get one. 
Doctors’ advice to tired, overworked, 
jittery executives: take frequent short 
vacations, perhaps a week every three 
months; and get more sleep every night. 

Worrying about your heart condition 
is about the worst possible thing you 
can do for it. If your heart is weak, 
worry will make it worse. If it’s healthy, 
worry will provide you with all the 
symptoms of heart trouble and make 
you feel as ill as you think you ought 
to be. 

Doctors emphasize that nervous 
strain—worry, anxiety, fear, anger—are 
things most to be avoided by men with 
weak c-v systems. The business man’s 
“occupational disease” would fade into 
unimportance and his life would be 
much more pleasant if he could avoid 
these mental stresses. 

Advice to the heedful: Have ee 
(annual) physical examinations to - 
posted on how well your heart is stand- 
ing up under the pounding of business 
life. If it shows signs of wear, slow 
down your schedule. Remember: Busi- 
ness is business, but health is life. 


More detailed information about the 
heart and heart disease can be obtained 
by writing the American Heart Asso- 
ciation Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 
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Activity Levels Off— 
Fall Advance Delayed 


BusINESs MOVED INTO the fourth quar- 
ter all set for the annual Fall pick-up, 
. but the revolving doors in banks and 
department stores failed to gather mo- 
mentum. With weather still warm and 
sunny, customers in most cities were 
mot yet ready to begin their Fall buy- 
ing spree. 

South and West areas which showed 
continuing gains two weeks ago are still 
holding on to this improvement, but 
not adding to it. On the other hand, 
most of the declining areas of two 
weeks ago have stemmed the tide and, 
for the most part, are registering slight 
gains. Iowa, with corn harvested and 
money in the farmers’ pockets, is no 
longer on the downgrade. Business ac- 
tivity in Des Moines now shows a 4% 
gain, boosting the city into the list of 
10 showing the greatest improvement 
within the two-week period. In the 
South, New Orleans is profiting from 
the Summer's excellent cotton crop, and 
in Richmond, Va., thanks to good to- 
bacco marketings, prices are topping 
last year’s. 

The industry-filled sections of the 











This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected 
on the basis of economic unity, each representing a region in which 
conditions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate 
indexes. are calculated for the separate areas. 








Midwest—Illinois, Michigan, and parts 
of Ohio and Indiana—have been treated 
to a month of business slow-down, 
though business indicators in general 
are comfortably higher than last year. 

Perennially among the nation’s 10 
busiest cities, Houston heads the list 
this week, As Texas’s leading port and 
biggest city, it has shared generously 
in the tremendous growth and deyelop- 
ment of the Southwest, which is cur- 
rently riding a wave of prosperity. 
Bank resources in Houston have grown 
from $257,000,000 in 1987 to over 
$1,000,000,000 in 1948. The terrific 
present business activity is indicated by 
the fact that bank deposits in the town 
turned over on the average of once a 


month for the first seven months of 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Ye 
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1948. . Bank clearances are currently 
running about 27% above last year. 
Despite the monthly ups and downs, 
the large sections of the country regis 
tered business gains of from 1 to 9% 
over last year at this time. However, 
with the exception of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, the 
gains are smaller than two weeks ago. 
Tabulation of the 87 economic areas 
shows only three which have been ad- 
vancing for one month or longer, the 
fewest since March 15. Seventeen areas 
are shown declining, compared with 
six two weeks ago. Nevertheless, the un 
derlying tone of business is still good. 


AREA INDEXES 
(Percent Gain over last year) 


9/15/48 10/1/48 0/15/48 
New England . 7% 1% 3% 








Middle Atlantic 9 6 G 
Midwest ..... 10. 10 5 
OS ee 9 12 9 
South Central. 9 12 6 
North Central. 7 7 4 
Mountain .... 7 10 ] 
BES wscsces 6 8 2 
Ten Best Cities 


(Percent gain over October 15, 1947) 


Menten, Tene” ..ccvecvics 18% 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 18 
Jacksonville, Miss. ......... 14 
Richmond, Va. .........0.: 18 
Syracuse, N. Y......ccsce0s 18 
I vs ch exces ence 12 
TR Ge oid odscd cece 12 
New Orleans, La........... 12 
Charlotte, N. C.........0005 12 
py ae 1] 


* Also listed October 1. 
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Men of Achievement | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


is direct and simple, the argu- 
ment telling. 

Revere’s company magazine, Revere 
Patriot, supplements Dallas’s letters on 
the same theme. Each year all em- 

loyees are sent an attractive and in- 
Se thie statement of the company’s 
operations and financial status, entitled 
“A Report to Revere Employees.” 

“The trouble,” Dallas laments, “is 
that not enough are taking a part. More 
and more are doing it all the time, but 
all must join in the effort.” 

Dallas is a student as well as a manu- 
facturer and crusader. His studies, 
largely in history and economics, have 
taken him not only into the life of Paul 
Revere, but much farther afield. In 
1945, for example, he wrote a pam- 
phlet, “Are We Headed for Totali- 
tarianism?” in which he showed that 
various Leftwing movements in Italy 
following World War I eventually de- 
generated into Fascism—drawing an 
obvious parallel with the trend of events 
in the United States. 

His belief is that the world trend 
toward Socialism will eventually die 
“because Socialism doesn’t produce and 
always degenerates into Fascism or 
Communism. We see it all through his- 
tory .. . very clearly in Italy and Ger- 
many in recent years. Any system that 
doesn’t put a penalty on inactivity and 
a reward on activity is bound to fail.” 

Very much of a thinker, Dallas is 
often slow in answering a question. But 
when the answer comes it is terse and 
to the point. He can sum up an entire 
philosophy in very few words. 

A young Texas college student re- 
cently wrote asking him to name some 
of the fundamentals of business that 
have “guided him along his way.” He 
replied in 17 words: 

“Be honest, work hard, learn to get 
along with people, and try to follow 
the Ten Commandments.” 

As an afterthought, revealing a subtle 
sense of humor that sometimes breaks 
through his more serious thinking, he 
underscored the word “try.” 

While undoubtedly counting himself 
very much of an individualist, he is just 
as apt to think in terms of an entire 
economy or a whole industry as in 
terms of Revere Copper and Brass. He 
was for years a director and member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and played a big part in presenting in- 
dustry’s position on price control before 
Congressional committees during the 
war. He served for years as a Governor 
and Trustee of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Also, he has been 











> “When The Maytag Company announced plans to build a new 
‘S $5,000,000 factory to produce automatic type washers, solicitations to 
bid locate the plant in their respective communities were received from 


















Chambers of Commerce all over the United States. But, after studying 
all the factors involved in the undertaking, we decided to keep our 
washer manufacturing operations in Iowa and the new factory is 
now under construction in Newton. 

“‘We have found Iowa an excellent place in which to do business. 
It is blessed by sound state government, a balanced agricultural 
and industrial economy, excellent transportation facilities, a 
healthful climate, good schools, fine recreational facilities and, 
above all, a population of wholesome, friendly people.”’ 


FRED MAYTAG Il, President 
The Maytag Company 
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Newton is one of many friendly lowa communities in which indus- 
tries of national importance prosper. If your industrial program 
demands expansion, investigate the outstanding advantages pro- 
vided by the Hawkeye State. In addition to a centrai location 
convenient to the principal markets, Iowa offers a skilled labor 
supply, sympathetic government, and vast power and transportation 
facilities. Like the men and women at Maytag, you and your em- 
ployees will find Iowa a good place to live . . . enriched by parks, 
rivers and lakes with abundant room for gracious living. 








PROOUCT OF 

1OWA 
lowa’s new Trade Mark 
which identi the fine prod- 
ucts of Iowa farms and factories. 


containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity in 
lowa is available upon request. Included are vital statis- 
tics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 780 Central 
National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


4 To interested executives this valuable reference book 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 

















when it's Qyies 
ST M-U-LAX massage 


OSTER STIM.U.LAX Junior acts to intensify 
the ing touch of your hand. Motor is 
suspended een eccentric bearing and 
spring. Only an OSTER has this suspended 
motor construction. That's why only an 
OSTER can deliver to your fingers the 
healthful, controllable, rotating-patting move- 
ments of Swedish-type massage — mildly 
soothing or deeply penetrating. 
Give healthful massage to yourself and 
in your family everyday. for 
FREE Massage Manual. 





MAIL COUPON 
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t John Oster Mig. Co., Dept. 1710, | 
Racine, Wisconsin i 
§ Pleose send free Massage Monvel ; 
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active in the various brass and copper 
trade associations. : 

Typically enough, he counts his suc- 
cess in persuading Congress to repeal 
the four-cent a pound excise tax on im- 
ported copper as the biggest achieve- 
ment of his career. Following the war, 
domestic copper production was run- 
ning about 50,000 tons a month short 
of requirements. The four-cent excise 
tax was stifling imports. So he organ- 
ized a group of independent fabricators, 
producers, wire drawers, and consum- 
ers, hired experts, and bills were drawn 
up and presented to both Houses of 
Congress. Seventy-eight days later 
President Truman's signature was on 
the bill. The pen with which the Presi- 
dent signed it now rests in a glass case, 
along with other treasures, in Dallas’s 
beautiful office on the 26th floor of the 
building at 230 Park Avenue in New 
York. 

Here also may be seen other objects 
indicative of Dallas’s interests. They in- 
clude a reproduction of a famous Revo- 
lutionary War portrait of Paul Revere, 
a beautiful original by Francesco Bon- 
signori, samples of ancient Roman and 
Chinese copper and bronze ware dat- 
ing as far back as 1700 B.C., and the 
wooden scale model from which Paul 
Revere built his first copper rolling mill. 

Dallas delights in showing all these 
to visitors. Actually, they are only ex- 
amples of other art objects he has col- 
lected and with which his New York 
apartment and his home on a 200-acre 
farm in Katonah, N. Y., abound. These, 
along with history, economics, and 
reading, comprise his serious hobbies. 

As a younger man, he used to box 
every noon at the Chicago Athletic 
Club, was an.ardent devotee of golf, 
and played a good deal of handball, 
squash, and tennis. 

He has been extremely active in the 
Episcopal Church, both locally and na- 
tionally, having held several high lay 
offices. He is a Mason, and belongs to 
leading clubs in several cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Today he gets his physical relaxa- 
tion at his Katonah farm, where he 
grows roses, vegetables, pigs, chickens, 
and turkeys. 

A man who has traveled a long road, 
who has weathered two disastrous de- 
pressions and two great wars, Dallas 
remains essentially an optimist. 

Looking ahead, he sees difficult years 
and plenty of trouble, but on the aver- 
age increasingly better times. 

History, he believes, vag? a wd of 

ating itself and e always have 
ciied: "Wolf 

He likes to quote from a collection of 
laments by great eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century ities that he has 
gathered in his studies. Several of these, 


in the light of current cries, are wo he 


noting: 

“Unless our bud is reduced we 
shall languish and decay; we have up’ 
on us all the visible marks of a declin- 
ing people.”—Davenport. 

“The endless increase of national 
debts is the direct road to national 
ruin.”—Hume, 1776. 

“In industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture there is no hope.”—Disraeli, 
1849. 

“I thank God I shall be spared from 
seeing the consummation of the ruin 
that is gathering around.”—Duke of 
Wellington, 1851. 

Despite these grim prophecies of 100 
or more years ago, Dallas points out, 
the world continues to advance over 
the long period of time. 

“There will be political and economic 
difficulties, possibly depressions and 
possibly wars,” he says, “but the curve 
of prosperity will continue to rise . . . 
the standard of living and the growth 
of the United States will advance.” 


Public Relations 
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as extensive a scale as that of large 
consumer goods firms, suggested that 
such companies could provide “a more 
detailed answer.” Main Alcoa points: 
1. Customers like the helpful informa- 
tion given in the company’s copy. 2. 
Advertising increases the size of the 
market, thereby provides a volume 
which brings about lower prices. 3. It's 
doubtful [“why” was not stated] that 
a substantial reduction in ad expense 
would mean a corresponding lowering 
of prices. 

The replies from Johnson & Johnson, 
Eastman Kodak, and Swift & Co. all 
attempted to answer our queries con- 
structively, if somewhat sketchily. Said 
Swift: “Ad expenditures represent a 
very small fraction of a cent per pound 
of product sold. This fraction is so small 
that it would not affect our sales price. 
. . . In order to keep our products be- 
fore the people on the market we must 
do a continuous job of advertising. . . . 
We do not see any relationship between 
prices and advertising. If advertising is 
designed to keep the name of the com- 
pany and its brands before the consum- 
ing public, wouldn’t this need be equal- 
ly great whether prices were high or 
low 


Johnson and Eastman raised similar 
arguments, suggested that our letter- 
writer augment their replies by refer- 
ring to various published volumes on 
the subject. 

Two shortest letters came from A&P 
and Sherwin-Williams, though the lat- 
ter managed to say a great deal more 
in approximately the same space. Writ- 
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The Dark Continents 


of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are 
you forever trying to maintain energy, . 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do 
your nality and er of ac- 
complishment ebb and flow—like a 
stream controlled by some unseen 
valve? Deep within you are minute 
organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They oe 
your creative ideas and mooas—yes, 
even your enjoyment of life. Once 
they were thought to be the mysteri- 
ous seat of the soul—and to be left 
unexplored. Now cast aside supersti- 
tion and learn to direct intelligently 
these powers of self. 


Accept this Free Book 


Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thinking men and women (not a religion), point 
out how you may fashion life as you want it—by 
making the fullest use of these little-understood 
natural faculties which you possess. This is a 
challenge to make the most of your heritage as a 
human. Write for the Free Book, ‘“The Mastery 
of Life.’’ Address: Scribe E.N.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


MAKE A WILL 


Find out the proper wy by = ONLY $1.00 


New book 
“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers 
states. Mail $1.00 today and book will be sent postpaid. 
(Also publishers of Law of Real Estate—$1.00) 


Dept. 360 
Y ii, N.Y. 








OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, 
461 West 16th Street New York 
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FORBES — America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Execu- 
tive Publication 
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ing that “it was a to receive 
your inquiry,” A&P t Hartford 
answered none of cur queries, merely 
stated the rather obvious fact that “we 
have an abiding faith in soundly con- 
ceived advertising,” suggested that in 
view of the broadness of the subject it 
would be advisable to seek more au- 
thoritative answers from the Harvard 
Business School or the Wharton School. 


Sherwin-Williams made some pert- 
inent points without wasting words: 
“. . + Lower prices depend on lower 
costs. Costs depend largely on produc- 
tion and volume. Less advertising 
would mean less volume because: all 
companies would not act alike and the 
business would go to the one who ad- 
vertised. . . . Proper advertising done 
within reasonable limits, backed by the 
other requisites of name, quality . . . 
etc. increases sales and therefore justi- 
fies the ad expense without adding to 
the cost of the product. . . . If most 
products were not widely advertised 
and -purchased they would sell at high- 
er prices than they do today because 
of the smaller volume that would en- 
sue. 


The last reply, sent more than a 
month after our query, was from Bor- 
den, which, along with a few general- 
izations, stated: “If a company were 
able to imptove its position by not ad- 
vertising . . . there would be no adver- 
tising:. . . and we do sell many products 
that are not advertised. However, it is 
usually true that advertising does in- 
crease business, and increased business 
does make possible lower unit costs. . . . 
[Advertising] is usually beneficial in 
giving us a competitive advantage in 
the sale of a products. And 
competitive advantage exists . . . only 
when one company can offer the public 
as much as, or more than, its competi- 
tors. . . . In the case of milk, statistics 
show that continued promotion and ad- 
vertising have increased the per capita 
consumption of a product which is gen- 
erally accepted as being of great bene- 
fit to health and wellbeing.” 

Summing up, our public relations box 
score reveals a batting average well 
over .500 for the 17 corporations con- 
tacted. Queried: 17. Replied: 11. Av- 
erage: .641. Of the 11 “hits,” four 
(Procter & Gamble, Armstrong, Bristol- 
Myers, Campbell Soup) banged out ex- 
tra-base blows by going all-out to be 
helpful; six (Alcoa, Johnson, Eastman, 
Swift, Sherwin-Williams, and Borden) 
made first base without trouble; and 
one (A&P) just missed striking out, 
finally came through with a bunt that 
was good for a safety but tallied no 
runs. 

Strictly in the error column: Colgate, 
Liggett & Myers, Nash-Kelvinator, 
Eversharp, Borg Warner, Celanese. 
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A few of many Industrial 
Advantages offered in this 
circle of riches, of which 
the State of MISSOURI is 
the hub: 


> BUYING POWER — 29.5% of the 
om buying power of the entire 


> AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES — 
Nearly one-half of agricultural 
resources and production of U.S. 
> MINERALS — Over one-third of 
the mineral production of U.S. 

> ADD to these the advantages 
of excellent transportation, ade- 
quate labor supply, good climate, 
reasonable taxes. 


WRITE TODAY on your letterhead 
for additional facts and specific 
information regarding your par- 
ticular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Missouri, or 
1809 G. St. N. W., Washington, D.C., Dept. 17-8 








MISSOURI 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1948 


Including Dorhestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Obligations nies 
or Fully Guaranteed). . 


$1,547,041,050 


1,584,583,351 














Obligations of Other Federal Agencies bee cients 20,569,603 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 263,166,196 
Other Securities. . <0 Se a 78,822,061 
Loans and beiien. re oe ere 1,349,605,149 
Real Estate Loans soul eeaiiien, “apr eee aa 2,731,430 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ........ 21,217,081 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. Ce ek 7,200,000 
Ownership of International | Banking Corpora: 
tion. - ae 7,000,000 
Beak Peeniions. . sD ED SA AERO 27,843,118 
ne ns. kan ew ubleue * 2,661,774 
EE 
LIABILITIES 
a 
(Includes U.S. War Loan Deposit $45,046,431) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $35,172,348 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . ed ree 24,432,869 
Items in Transit with Seethes. aacaabennae: i 6,864,553 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. ry. ; 5,757,388 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 29,247,090 
Dividend. . ai dnwwied war : 2,325,000 
Capital. . wencnneeeeee see $ 77,500,000 
Surplus........ ee 
Undivided Profits. . Sa UC 276,329,782 
Ee LA eR 








Figures of Foreign Eranches are as of September 25, 1948. 


$320,142,528 of United States Government Obligations and $737,230 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $216,951,291 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, Internationa } 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E, CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National! Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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I Refuse to Become Panicky 


A Question: How do those who are liquidating 
shares propose to employ the proceeds? 

As an investor, not a speculator who jumps in 
and out of the market, I don’t know how I could 
invest for more generous returns than 1 am now 
receiving on my stockholdings. 

Therefore, although I am inclined to believe 
that many quotations may go lower, and although 
I can follow the reasoning of those who are selling 
with the object of ‘awaiting opportunity to re-buy 
on more favorable terms, I am not indulging in 
wholesale jettisoning of stocks. 

As one gets older, one becomes more conserva- 
tive. Perhaps “lazier” would be a better term. When 
you have owned the shares of certain leading 
American enterprises for years, for decades, you 
hesitate to part with them even when you suspect 


that the stock market as a whole is headed for 


lower levels. 
Two things I have consistently sought to buy-in 
later years: namely, management and yield. 
Based on these two yardsticks, I am satisfied to 
retain today, not all, but a large part of my stock 
(and bond) investments. 


CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK 


What is happening domestically—tradewise, fi- 
nancially? Notwithstanding rather drastic curtail- 
ment of luxury buying, the fact is that dverall retail 
trade is holding up quite firmly. 

Employment isn’t receding. 

Construction—the most far-reaching of our basic 
industries—is expanding, booming. 

Despite certain recent drops in specific commod- 
ities, our farmers still are revelling in unprece- 
dented prosperity. They have the means to buy and 
are buying on an unparalleled scale. 

America’s weekly pay envelopes never exceeded 
today’s total. Millions and millions of workers are 
receiving more dollars than ever before. Nothing 
is definitely within sight to end this. 

Therefore, in view of the record-breaking pur- 
chasing power of our vast agricultural population 
and our still vaster army of wage-earners, no im- 
mediate or early slump is discernible. 

Let me qualify that statement thus: first—-should 
the generally-expected election of Republican Can- 


- 


didate Dewey not occur, many things might be 
upset; second—should Russia force us into unleash- 
ing atomic war, all present calculations would 
have to be revised. 

I do not look for materialization of either of these 
eventualities. 


WHAT OF LABOR? 


Dictatorialness by labor leaders has, in my judg- 
ment, reached and passed its apex, both here and 
in Britain. 

The all-powerful British Trades Union Congress 
has at last reached the conclusion that workers 
must produce more if they and Britain are to 
avert disaster. 

I believe that, with the passing of the New 
Deal, and its unconscionable coddling of organ- 
ized labor, American union leaders are destined 
to have their wings clipped. 

Arbitrariness can go only so far. Unquestionably 
High Finance and Big Business, early in this cen- 
tury, went too far. 

‘Equally unquestionably, swelled-headed labor 
leaders, such as John L. Lewis, J. Caesar Petrillo, 
Walter P. Reuther, Philip Murray, became unduly 
obsessed by their sense of almighty power. 

Everything indicates that they have overshot 
their mark. Everything indicates that the majority 
of the American people have definitely decided 
they will no longer subject themselves to irrespon- 
sible, czarlike dictation by union heads. 

Americans prefer democracy. They object to 
sweeping bossing by New Dealers, by labor czars, 
by financial or industrial overlords—if there still 
are any of the last-named. 

So, I am hopeful that November 2 will usher in 
a new chapter in America. 

I am hopeful that Russia will pull in her horns 
before compelling us to blanket her with atomic 
bombs. 

In short, I refuse to become panicky. 






should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 

In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
ich assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA — Provost at University of 

California at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON — Captain, U.S. N. R. 

C. McKEE— Engineer, Department of Water 
a Power City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 

Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


Earnings betver than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization and Federal Insurance 
up 'to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
fot Standard’s “Save by Mail Plan” 
and financial statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Lon MN, Beam 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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. MATTER where you live, you 

can open a savings account by 
mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation—sub- 
stantial dividends paid every six 
months . . . 3% dividends paid 
last year. 

Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail Service,” available 
to anyone in the United States. 


U 


A SAVINGS INSTITUTION Agee 


Washingion Building, Washington, D.C. \, yaaa 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury o 
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GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


Periodic Cycles 


IN RECENT YEARS there has been a re- 
flowering of serious interest and belief 
in various periodic cycle theories about 
stock prices and business activity. In 
1927 Wesley C. Mitchell, authority on 
business cycles, wrote about “the obso- 
lescent debate concerning the periodi- 
city of crises.” In scholarly circles it 
then seemed like a dead horse; but-the 
last few years have seen the publica- 
tion of several new periodic cycle the- 
ories—by Edward R. Dewey and Edwin 
F. Dakin, Charles J. Collins, and Edgar 
Lawrence Smith. 

Periodic cycles must be distinguished 
from general cycles. 

Periodic cycles have a definite time 
interval from the top or bottom of one 
cyclical wave to the next. 

Cycles as pendulum-like waves are 
different. They are recurrent up and 
down swings which do not recur in 
definite time intervals. Such cycles are 
recurrent but non-periodic. 

Needless to say, we would all wel- 
come some simple formula for timing— 
if it actually worked. There is latent 
in all of us the hope for a simple for- 
mula, knowledge in capsule form, 
which might make the hard work of 
economic analysis unnecessary. 

A periodic cycle theory was formu- 
lated as long ago as 1875 by W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, who believed that business 
cycles were caused by solar cycles and 
had a specific periodicity. For some 
years afterward, with modifications by 
other economists, periodic cycles en- 
joyed some years of popularity. But 
these theories have not enjoyed much 
prestige in the past 25 years. 

The Dewey and Dakin book, “Cycles 
~The Science of Prediction,” is charac- 


teristic of the modern work in the field. 
It describes the established cycles in 
physical, meteorological and other nat- 
ural phenomena, such as the successful 
use of periodic cycles in predicting the 
tides, the catches of Atlantic salmon, 
and the abundance of Canadian lynx. 

The periodic cycles of Dewey and 
Dakin are described in such immutable 
terms that they have the inexorability 
of predetermined processes, which are 
beyond the power of man to influence. 
And yet this determinism, which is their 
central thesis, is in effect contradicted 
throughout the book. For they state 
over and,over again that social forces 
(with elements of human volition) can 
dampen or reinforce the “predeter- 
mined” cycles. Their whole chapter on 
wars acknowledges this. 

Dewey and Dakin say that the pre- 
diction of any economic series is pos- 
sible if we determine empirically, from 
its past behavior, its trend and chief 
component cycles, then synthesize 
them, and finally extrapolate them into 
the future. 

Their main periodic economic cycles 
are: 
(A) A 54-year rhythm in industrial 
prices and industrial innovations. (27 
years each on the up and down waves.) 

(B) A 9-year rhythm in wholesale 
prices, security prices, pig iron produc- 
tion, and industrial activity. 

(C) A 3-year rhythm in security 
prices and in wholesale and retail sales. 

(D) An 18-year rhythm in building 
activity. 

We will critically examine some of 
the Dewey and Dakin predictions on 


the basis of these rhythms in a later 
article. 











Announcing ine NEW. 
FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 


Produced and Edited Under the Direction of B. C. Forbes and Joseph D. Goodman 


ERE AT LAST, is an. accelerated but 
thorough course for investors, investment 
advisors, traders, brokers and students. Provides 
the most modern and practical currieulum of its 
kind. Included are the latest, sound-st methods 
employed by wealthy market operators and re- 
nowned market advisors. Teaches you the scientific 
forecasting, charting and financial diagnosis de- 
veloped over recent years. 
Divided into 14 helpful Sections, the Course 
should take from 4 to 6 months to complete. Your 


progress will be guided through periodic self 
examinations. 

Regular price $100. Special introductory price 
$76 50 cash. You can begin to apply some of the 
valuable principles on completion of the very first 
lesson. Remember, the FORBES Stock Market 
Course, which has long been in preparation, has 
been brought right up to date. Erroll now. Return 
this ad with to save $23.56 
for a short time only! Address: FORBES Steck 
Market Course, B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishia 
Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


remittance of $76.50 
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| YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
‘reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 


yses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from dang*r, wrote “America To- 

morrow”, called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future”, sent free to his 

personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules’”’ 
for inv’stors and traders 


improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability of ac- 
tion and reaction. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment / 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
wa pene who make the market, not the public that holds 
the bag. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for imvestors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
Where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligence guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy at the long- 
term bargain .bottom in the offing that promises to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters of 
appreciation now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations. While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them from the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can develop personality, 








‘ 


seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” . 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of politcal and social trends. Without such guidance there ® 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde- 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top. 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre 
sponsibility, not sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment principles, can we build 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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Steels May Lead 
Next Market Rise 


“WATCH THE STEEL stocks” is an old 
Wall Street adage that has special sig- 
nificance at this’ time, This is wasien 2 
the steel shares are in a strong position, 
both earningswise and technically, and 
may well lead the next advance in the 
market. I believe a selective investment 
policy is advisable just now, but steels 
are one of the few groups that I favor 
currently. 

The Wall Street axiom quoted above 
has a good deal of logic to it, for sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, we cannot 
have a genuine bull market and bona 
fide prosperity unless the nation’s so- 
called “backbone” industries are active 
and profitable. These heavy industries 
comprise groups like the rail equip- 
ment, construction, machinery, automo- 
bile and various other durable lines. 
Since the steel industry supplies the 
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New Stock List 





Am. Tel. & Tel. Babson’s opinion 
Connie Chi, | On these stocks may 
Cons. Edison, N. ¥. |} saye you losses. 
Gen & Tel. rom list 
‘ you own, or 
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Penna. R. R, and mail this ad to 
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“Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet “F” 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 
Members W. Y. Stock Exchange * N. Y. Curb Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
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vital sinews for these and many other 
heavy manufacturing groups, it is quick 
to feel any changes in the national econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Also highly important is the fact that 
the steel stocks tend to have their best 
rise some time after a bull market gets 
under way. They have already shown 
a moderate advance this year, but 
should have a much greater move when 
the bull market resumes its advance. 
As the table shows, those who pur- 
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ee 


ings. In other words, the market hay! 


evaluated steel stocks very conserva. 
tively, leaving much scope for appre. 
ciation. 

If this high level of earnings were to 
end with 1948, there would be little 
basis for long-range optimism on steel 
issues. But all signs point to near-record 
operations in the steel mills for another 
two years, possibly more. A record 
backlog of orders has piled up from the 
automobile, machinery, construction, 
and other basic industries. Augmenting 
this demand still further is the plant 
expansion and improvement program 
under way in manufacturing industries, 
utilities, and railroads. 

Added to all this is a rising demand 
for steel for the European Aid and na- 
tional defense programs. The latter, 
which is only beginning to be felt in 
industry, will be shifting into high gear 
from now on, and will be a vital force 
in steel and other essential industries 








FINANCIAL BACKGROUND OF LEADING STEEL SHARES 


Earnings Per Common Share 





rc ~ Dividend in our Recent 

1946 1947 1948 Est. 1947 Jan. 1 Issue Price 
ERE Sie eee $4.54 $7.58 $7.75 $4.25 54 50 
Allegheny-Ludlum 5.12 4.66 5.00 2.00 $l 29 
1s ee, See 447+ 620+ 6.50 1.67} 27a 29 
Bethlehem .......... 8.98 498+ 6.50 2.004 83b 86 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. d0.60 3.40 5.04° 1.05 t 20 
DED: ac étnesvses d2.37 1.12 1.25 _ 23 23 
0 Eee 8.18 6.10 6.60 2.50 87 44 
Jones & Laughlin .... 8.75 8.45 9.00 2.00 82 $5 
iS 9.17 1203 16.00 4.00 89 99 
I a Las ie 2.53 5.17 6.00 2.00 25 29 
RR SE 489 10.89 12.75 2.00 t 40 
United States ....... 728 11.71 1425 5.00 74 80 
WEEE cesuvceses 625 15.15 17.50 2.00 44 51 
Youngstown S. & T. . 8.51 18381 16.00 4.00 74 81 





* Fiscal year ending June 30 t Adjusted for capital changes. 


t Not covered in January 1 


report. a—Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. b—Adjusted for 3-for-1 split. d—Deficit. 








chased steel shares on our recommenda- 
tion last January have paper profits of 
several points on most issues, but these 
profits should increase further over com- 
ing months. 

The tangible facts behind the steel 
shares support this point of view. Profits 
for 1947 were well above average for 
most of the steel makers, and indica- 
tions all along have been that 1948 
earnings would be still better. But 
lately. even the optimistic profit esti- 
mates for 1948 have had to be boosted 


‘still another notch, especially in view 


of the steel price boosts of last July. 
Our latest forecast of steel share profits 
is set forth in the accompanying table, 
but it must be remembered that these 
are necessarily tentative at this time. 

It is interesting, and highly signifi- 
cant, that this group of shares is selling 
at very modest ratios to per-share earn- 


vie 
”~ 


in 1949. The national defense budget 
for the current fiscal year runs to about 
$14 billion, of which comparatively lit- 
tle has yet been translated into indus- 
trial orders. For the next fiscal year, an 
arms outlay of about $20 billion is now 
being forecast. 

The net result of all this will be a 
record peacetime volume for the steel 
producers, Trade sources predict a new 


peacetime peak of 87 million tons this, 


ear. Just what next year’s output will 

is hard to predict just now, but it 
will undoubtedly be well above aver- 
age. 

Our preferences in this group are 
Armco, Bethlehem, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron, Inland, National, Republic, Shar- 
on, U. S., Wheeling and Youngstown. 
All these companies are well situated in 
the industry, and should do well mar- 
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ONCE AGAIN THE MARKET TURN WAS CALLED ACCURATELY BY 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


the We don’t like to brag but we can’t help calling your attention to the amazing performance of this Index 
tion, which surprises even us at times. In 1948 alone, it called the turn in February-March. In the face of 
tin extreme pessimism, the Sensitive Index shouted Buy, Buy. In June, it again heralded the turn: Bulletin 
lane No. 933, June 11 (Industrial Averages 192.96): “First uncertain signs of Strong Selling Signals. Pos- 
sibilities of flurries in individual stocks.” Bulletin No. 934, June 18: (Industrial Averages 191.65) “THE 
oe: ALARM HAS SOUNDED for either a decline of 15-20 points or a penetration of the 170 level in the 
D, J. Industrials.” Bulletin No. 936, July 9: (Industrial Averages 191.62) “The Sensitive Index remains very 
end bearish ... it indicates that the advance (of Railroads) is false...created for GREATER DISTRIBUTION.” 
And in September, another “bull’s eye” for the S.I. Bulletin No. 947: “We have the first reversal signal now.” 


tter, What lies ahead? Will there be another decline to the low levels of last February or lower or will the 
market soon swing upwards and if so, to what extent and how long? Let the Sensitive Index help you to 
pear more profitable opportunities. 


pre 
'e to 
little 


ther 


orce 
tries ° 
| A GLANCE AT THE RECORD: craic ce impcrcane’ periods 


OCTOBER 14, 1946: JULY 25, 1947: 
- (D. J. Ind. 164.94) (D. J. Ind. 186.38) ; 
; ed Signal is almost completed.” “The Short Swing appears to be approaching a point of 
sudden sharp reaction.” 
NOVEMBER 20, 1946: SEPTEMBER 12, 1947: 
(D. J. Ind. 164.00) (D. J. Ind. 175.92) 
his is the time to pick up bargain stocks.” “The Short Swing is now upwards but subject to another 
unexpected reaction.” 
FEBRUARY 10, 1947: NOVEMBER 21, 1947: 
(D. J. Ind. 181.57) 7 (D. J. Ind. 182.61) 
We are now in a market that can start sliding down any “This is a market in which to sell on strength even as it . 
day. was to buy on weakness.” 
MAY 16, 1947: FEBRUARY 26, 1948: 
(D. J. Ind. 164.96) (D. J. Ind. 167.56) 
‘The market is at or near an important buying signal.” “COMPLETE ALL BUYING ON REACTIONS.” 


SORRY, NO MORE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AT THIS TIME 


te Because our subscription quota is rapidly being filled, we cannot extend any trial subscriptions now. We 


ae believe the more public Stock Market information becomes, the less value it has. A good financial service 
iget defeats its purpose by publicity yet it must make itself known in order to supplement subscriptions 
out discontinued due to natural causes. We place quality of service above any desire for a large roster of 
lit subscribers. NO NEW SUBSCRIBERS will be accepted when we consider our subscription capacity 
dus- is filled and until a vacancy is created. 

, an 


now A LIMITED NUMBER of subscriptions are still available at present rates of $80.00 per year. The 
yearly rates will be increased shortly. We cannot guarantee how long our subscription list will remain 
e a open. The ability of the Sensitive Index to define MARKET CHANGE has proven its superiority as 








teel a dependable guide. If you wish to test the Sensitive Index yourself, send in your subscription at once. 
new 
vil aoe x } 
t it STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE, Dept. F54, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. ; 
ver- : aay "4 my subscription to your Weekly Bulletin Service at present yearly rate. Enclosed find $80.00. (Air mail 
extra. 
I 
are I a se sk la thi pales eebeaapadecity puacgoussenraekeni i 
lb 
har NN eee alee aie Dk ody nile pe ia aubs. Sud dun Raed awstats wakes ses oraxdonns tan wakeeneneeseneeen 
ton. So ad a eee wegere bps nud IN eda cuseevs SEDs dnad dace iene ainnee nee : 
d in ! This subscription is not transferable by us—only by you. We reserve the right to refuse or discontinue subscription ; 
nar- and refund amount due, if we judge such a subscription is injurious to the service. i 
: ; 
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Notice 


Burlington Mills 


CORPORATION 


eee reece Scam 
on has decia » 
wlar and extra divicends: ee 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 
3¥%a% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Y2 cents per share 
CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


87 Ys cents per share 


STOCK ($1 lve 
(46th eee ty Fhe 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretory 

















LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN © CONSHOHOCKEN 


DIVISIONS 
REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
NDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


o> LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
en, Pa. 
LEE DELUXE 1IRES AND TUBES 


The Boerd of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per shere and en 
extra dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Corporation, payable Oct. 28, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Oct. 15, 
1948. Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 
Treasurer 





Sept. 30, 1948 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 














Extra DivipEND 








An extra dividend payable in 
capital stock of this company of one (1) 
share for they A (0) ae out- 
standing has this day, pay- 
able on November 15, 1948 to Aue & 
holders of record as shown by the books 


September 27, 1948. No fractional shares 
will be issued. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu thereof. Stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed. 

L. H. LInDEMAN 


Treasurer 


September 17, 1948 














Your dividend notice in ForseEs 








Ss: Oo 8s deals with basic factors aff the 7 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








527. How To Invest: Highly instructive 
booklet describing in great detail the op- 
erations of a securities account, the in- 
vestor’s own “balance sheet,” and the ad- 
vance planning necessary to opening an 
intelligent investment account. By strip- 
ping away the mystery that surrounds 
investment in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans this study should help you to define 
your own investment problem and relate 


it to the larger question of your personal 
financial plan. 


528. San Francisco Bay AREA: One 
of the most comprehensive economic re- 
ports on this important region, this bro- 
chure deals with the people, prospects 
and problems of the nine Bay Counties. 
It’s a fact-packed, 48-page summary, com- 
plete with charts and supplement, repre- 
senting a six-months’ study and compila- 
tion of data from all major information 
sources. Of special significance in that it 


529. MeeTinc NEEDS OF MANKIND sy 
ScrENTIFIC RESEARCH: A vitally in 
report by one of our great endowed, non- 
profit research institutions covering its ex- 
perience and activities in investigating 
problems in the pure and applied natural 
sciences. A real contribution to a better 
understanding of the role that science plays 
in promoting the growth, prosperity and 
security of our economy. 


530. Sucan Down THROUGH THE Aczs; 
Extremely fascinating history of sugar. 
Story begins with first mention of sugar 
cane in India, eight centuries before the 
Christian era, and traces its expansion 
down to the present time. Contains much 
interesting information about the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry. 


531. ScreENcE AND Pus.ic Po.icy: This 
invaluable report by the President’s Sci- 
entific Research Board gives findings on 
Federal research programs, non-Federal 
research development and training facil- 
ities, and the inter-relation of Federal and 
non-Federal research and development. In- 
cluded are recommendations for co-ordi- 
nating such programs and for more effec- 
tive use of national scientific resources. 


532. Prorirs AND Procress: Here is a 
vigorous defense of profit as the keystone 
of free enterprise. Very provocative article 
raising the question as to whether the 
criticism of high profits emanating from so 
many quarters is not based on a lack of 
appreciation of the realities of business 
life. Timely, interesting, it should go far 
towards bringing about a better realization 
of the basic working of our economy. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and July 2, 
1946, of FORBES, pubhshed Twice a Month 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1948. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of FORBES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal ws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, assistant publisher, managing editor, and 
business managers are: f 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. ; 
Assistant Publisher, Malcolm S, Forbes, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. : 
Managing Editor, Charles Furcolowe, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ’ 
Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 


5. pote, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
Bruce C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Malcom S Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gordon S Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
wag *,. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
meregnee, or other securities are: 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.; Paramount 

Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y.; B. C, Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y.; H. A. Whitten & 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sigler & 
Co., c/o Central Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Grace, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; C. A. Frueauff, 60 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New_York, N. Y.; The 
Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, California; 
Union Trust Co. under Deed of Trust, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mrs. P. S. Davis, c/o Guaranty 
Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Genoy and Company, 140 Broadway, New 

ork, N. Y.; G. Doherty, 60 Wall St., New 


ork, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or ip 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 

aphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
cond'tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1948, 


ALICE BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1949. 
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' BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What’s Your Problem? 





Ce tetientl 





Forses constantly seeks to help sub- 
scribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information _Editor, Forbes 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ll, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please 
confine each inquiry to one specific 
question and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not an- - 
swered here will be answered by mail. 








Q.—I am considering buying an interest 


* in a small book store. Have you any in- 


formation on this subject?—W. E. Arnoxp, 
Bethany, Okla, 


A.—See Forses article on “Oppor- 
tunities in Retail Bookselling,” 3/15/46 
issue. The following trade magazines 
should be helpful: Publishers’ Week- 
ly, Retail Bookseller, Book Review Di- 

* gest, American News Trade Journal. 


Q.—In your article on “Human Rela- 
tions” in the Sept. 1 issue you mention the 
Personnel Institute. Could you give me the 
address of this organization?—Wru1aM T. 


Kouawr, Ja. prosklent, Seviansh Sesed- 
casting Co., Savannah, Ga. 


A.—201 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Some time ago I read an article 
which told how someone from Mexico de- 
veloped a new way to process furs. Have 
you any information on this?—S. T. Lar- 
SEN, Denver, Colo. 


A.—We believe you refer to “Plas- 
tic Furs—a New Industry?” in Forses 
11/1/45. The developer of this new 
process is Dr. Jose B. Calva, pres., J. 
B. Calva & Co., 502 Kasota Bldg., 
Q.—Where can I get the names and ad- 

dresses of all manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated homes?=Knox M. Oax ey, Percival 
& Oakley, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A.—You will find a complete list in 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers, a reference book available 
in most public libraries. List may also . 
be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Q.—Is there a publication or service 
which gives an accurate weekly stock table 
with volume and pricesP—O. HorrMann, 
Astoria, L. L., N.Y. 


A.—Such a.table is published by 
Barron’s Weekly, 40 New St., New 
York, N. Y. Also includes dividends 


and earnings. 


Q.—Could you inform me where I may 


\ 


obtain information on how 7 trade in 
stocks—broker’s commission, Federal and 
State taxes, etc.?—-MaTTHEW J. Soon 
Northampton, Mass. 


A.—Any stock broker can give you 
this information. For booklet on sub- 
ject write to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., New 
York 5, N.Y. 


Q.—I had occasion to read in the French 
edition of Readers Digest an article about 
an automatic coffee vending machine. Can 
you give me the address of the firm which 
sells this inventionP—Cavcemme César, 


* Bruxelles, Belgium. 


A.—This invention was described in 
the Jan. 1, 1948, issue of Forses— 
“Million-Dollar Coffee Pot.” It is man- 
ufactured by Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 
1947 North Howard St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


Q.—I would appreciate it # you would 
send me the names of manufacturers of 
beach chairs, either the motorized type or 
those pushed manualiy.—Ciayrron Con- 
GLETON, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


A.—Shill Rolling Chair Co., Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.; Blood Sales Co., Long 
Beach, Calif.; Chicago Wheel Chair 
Co., 1971 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, 
Ii; ’Barcalo Manufacturing Co., Louis- 
lana and Kentucky Sts., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The Colson Corp., Elyria, 
Ohio. 





TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 
one invisible. 

The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


TO A PUBLISHER, THIS SIGN 
STANDS FOR COPYRIGHT 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 
The invisible guarantee is the determination 





of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
89 























This advertisement was written Oct. 4 for & 
insertion in October 15 issue of FORBES = 


CRUCIAL 
6 WEEKS 


A most important market move is 
scheduled for the period just ahead. 
The same exclusive STOCK 
= TREND market studies which in the 

past have “called the turn” almost 
m to the hour, now forcefully indicate 
= the precise nature of this coming 
= move. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


s Because we want to demonstrate the 
accuracy of our forecasts to as many 
= new readers as possible we are offer- 
® ing the current STOCK TREND 
s BULLETIN plus the next 5 issues 
for only $3 7 
This is a substantial reduction from 
the regular price. 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
= Six menths’ service......... 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-1015 Springfield 3, Mass. 


i ‘00000800 0 0 UR a 


Market Outlook i 





Stocks That 


30 


1944 ' 1945 : 1946:.1947 | 1948! 


AT RECENT Lows, both the D-J indus- 
trial and D-J railroad stock averages 
had reacted 10% from their 1948 highs. 
A good rally is now due, and will prob- 
ably be featured by Steels, Oils and 








Congratulations 


A. W. Robertson, Gwilym A. Price 
and L. E. Osborn, respectively chair- 
man, president and vice-president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., elected 
directors of Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Joseph L. Eagan, president of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., elected a di- 
rector of Chase National Bank of New 
York. 

Allan P. Kirby, president of Alle- 

Corp., and Mrs, Dorothy Drap- 
— elected os 4 of be 
advisory committee of the Federation 
of Railway Progress. 

Donovan B. Stetler, elected vice- 
ident in charge of advertising of 
dard Brands, Inc. 

Alfred I. Hammell, elected executive 

vice-president of Railway Express 
Agency. 
Philip H. Powers, elected president 
of West Penn Power Co. and West 
Penn Railways Co., subsidiaries of West 
Penn Electric Co. 

E. O. Hand, elected a vice-president 
and director of Cluett, Peadbody & Co. 

Leslie J. Woods, elected vice-presi- 


_ _ dent—Industrial Division of Philco 


Leurence H. Odell, elected a vice- 
president of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Rails. 

It is believed advisable that long- 
term investors take action at this time 
to re-arrange their security and cash 
holdings, where necessary, to conform 
to the following likely trends and devel- 
opments running well into 1949. 

(1) There should be no recession in 
general business worthy of the name. 

(2) National income and consumer 
spending will hold near record levels. 

(3) Although the outlook is that 
there will be no shooting war, our ex- 
penditures for rearmament will be 
stepped up. 

(4) Demand for capital funds by 
industry for modernization purposes 
will call for near-record expenditures. 

(5) Residential building will con- 
tinue at high levels. 


by HARRY D. COMER 


Should Rally 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





1948 


(6) Interest rates will stiffen. Pegs 
on government bonds may be removed. 

(7) General level of commodity 
prices may flatten out, due to pressure 
of increased supply of farm products; 
however, no important general deflation 
is indicated. 

(8) Even if corporate profits (dol- 
lars) do not establish an all-time high, 
eclipsing this year’s achievement, divi- 
dend payments probably will be in- 
creased. 

In view of such prospects, the reten- 
tion of idle cash seems a wasteful lux 
ury. Also, high-grade bonds and other 
fixed income securities will move down- 
ward in value. 

Funds should be concentrated in 
good common stocks. 

Selected samples of the bargains now 
available in the stock market are tabu- 
lated below. Prominent issues in these 
six industries are included: petroleum, 
automobile, steel, rubber, railroad and 
retail trade. 


o<«da sk ee 








HIGH YIELDS — CHEAP ON EARNINGS 


Est’d. 48 


Stock Div. Price % Yield Earnings P/E Ratio* 
Allied Stores ......... $3 $2 9.8 6.47t 5.0 
Seuthern Pacific ....... 5 57 8.7 11.00 5.2 
Goodrich, B. F........ 5 62 8.0 16.00 3.9 
Armco Steel .......... 2 27 7.4 . 7.00 3.8 
Std. Oil of Ohio....... 1% 27 5.5 7.00 3.8 
General Motors ....... 4 61 6.5 9.00 6.8 





* Ratio of current price to estimated 1948 earnings per share. ft Actual for 12 months 


ended 7/31/48. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


j Investment Pointers 





More Stocks to Sell 


FOLLOWING MY RECENT article men- 
tioning some stocks which I thought 
were high enough, I have received a 
great many inquiries regarding other 
stocks. Accordingly, I am stating some 
more which I think are in selling zone. 

Associated Dry Goods, well known 
department store concern, was split 2 
for 1 in 1946. Present price, 15, com- 
pares with 2 in 1942. Pre-war earnings 
were mediocre. 

Beech-Nut Packing, food products 
concern, was split in 1947. Allowing 
for this, present price of 36 compares 
with 1942 low of 23. Competition is 
severe. I consider this stock too high. 

Burlington Mills was split 2 for 1 in 
1945, and 2 for 1 in 1946. Present price 


~ around 20 compares with pre-war price 


under 5. Earnings this year have been 
very large, but I do not believe they 
can be maintained. 

Celotex, 1 believe, is quite specula- 
tive and is in a selling zone. 

City Ice & Fuel hung around 10 
from 1938 to 1943. Present price, 
around 30, is enough. 

Dana Corporation, allowing for splits, 
has advanced from 2 in 1938 to 30 this 
year, is now around 25, which I think is 
high enough. 

Doehler-Jarvis was between 5 and 
10 from 1938 to 1942. Now 35, it 
seems plenty high. 

Eastman Kodak, one of our finest 
concerns, now has more than 12,000,- 
000 shares outstanding. Allowing for 
the 5 to 1 split in 1947, the stock ap- 
pears amply priced. 

Humble Oil is a very important sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Both stocks at present are around the 
same price. Allowing for the 2 for 1 


‘split, in 1943, Humble has advanced 


from around. 25 in 1942 into the 80s, 


and is now in the middle 70s. I would 
prefer to have the stock of the parent 
company, Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Kresge’s pre-boom earnings were not 
a great deal per share. The stock is now 
in the middle 30s compared with a low 
of 17 in 1942. A decline in earnings, 
and price of the stock, is likely in com- 
ing years. 

Life Savers is a candy confection 
concern. Was split 2 for 1 in 1945. Now 
around 36, compared with the 1942 
low of 10. Looks like in a selling zone. 

-Pittston (coal) had a big rise since 
1942, from 2 to 46, and is now in the 
80s. I believe, on any rallies, it should 
be sold. 

Sharp ¢& Dohme’s earnings record 
from 1937 to 1945 inclusive, was not 
impressive. Since 1940 the stock ad- 
vanced from 3 to 39 and is now in the 
low 20s. Should be sold on rallies, 

Sunray Oil, in my opinion, is a 
heavily-capitalized concern which I 
prefer to avoid. 

Truax-Traer Coal declared a 100% 
stock dividend in 1947. Allowing for 
that, the stock has advanced from 1% 
in 1939 to 19 this year, and is now 
around 15. The pre-boom earnings rec- 
ord was not impressive and, I think, the 
present price discounts prevailing large 
earnings, which are not likely to last. 

Union Bag & Paper was around 10 
several years ago. In the 30s, where it 
now is, it looks plenty high for the 
long pull. 

U. S. Plywood was split 2 for 1 in 
1945 and again in 1946. Present price 
in the 30s compares with a range of 
around 5 in the pre-boom days. Seems 
high enough. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Opportunities 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


dogs to the studio by appointment. 
Best results are obtained with two les- 
sons a week, but frequently the owner 
can report only once a week. It’s not 
uncommon to have from 50 to 60 dogs 
enrolled in the obedience school at the 
same time, which may mean 70 to 80 
lessons a week. 

Other service charges, competitive 
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with other shops, are as follows: 
Boarding of small breeds....... 
$1.00 a day 
Boarding of large breeds....... 
$1.50 a day 
Grooming (cocker spaniels) $5.00 
oO BR ee aes ee $3.00 
MEE noseeeadassesat $2.00 
Boarding at kennels in the country, 
for which pick-up and delivery service 
is provided, is at the rate of $10 and 
$15 a week for small and large breeds, 


respectively. 
4l 





A WARNING FROM THE | 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 


In times like these you need to keep 
up-to-the-minute on news affecting your 
future and the future of your business, 
Because the reports in The Wall Street: 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests, or 
to seize quickly a new profit-making op- 
portunity. You aze promptly informed on 
every major new development rela to: 
Taxes, Prices, Inventories, Industries, 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
World Trade, Finance, Government Buy- 
ing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily. Has largest staff of ters 
on business and finance. The only busi- 
ness paper served by all four big press 
associations. Try it for 3 months. Just 
tear out this ad and attach check for $6, 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Trial sub- 
scription, $6 for 3 months (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y: 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 


Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. FM-10-15 


240 STOCKS 
with 25-year dividends 
END for new Report on 
240 stocks that have paid 
dividends for 25 to 134 years, 


and a full month’s trial of 
UNITED’S Weekly l 











Investment Service 
for only 
Send $1 for Trial Offer FM-39 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury Nf Boston 16, Mass. 
SO YOU WERE BEARISH? 


You can’t multiply your dollars by following your 
feelings, can you? Our offer of 3 definitely bull 
stocks for $1.00 is still open and we will send 
you also a recent Market Appraisal letter. Our 
subscribers are long of the market and will make 
nice profits in this advance. 


Our Market Appraisal letter carries a trend index 
each week, which you can chart at home, It 
warns you of an approaching top ahead of time, 
Let’s get acquainted and make profits together 
in the big moves ahead. 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 
Dept. FIO 


oa @ - 6°°S (2 











P.O. Box 13 Buffalo 5, N. Y. 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC, 


92 Liberty Street New York 6,.N. ¥. 


CYCLICAL FORECASTING 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


A_ 190 page book, by JAMES MARS LANGHAM, 
with a 50 year Stock Chart, teaches and proves 
system. 











Price—$5.00 including 
latest “‘Weekly Forecast” 





MAGHNAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Bex 795, Santa Monica, Calif, 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We cannot hope to triumph unless 
we face the future thoroughly armed 
with confidence in the superiority of 
our way of life. Fear, anger and desper- 
ation are sorry substitutes for resolute 
faith. Freedom from fear, through 
strength, is where freedom begins. 
Dedication to such a program will 
justify the claim that America is a liv- 
ing, growing, dynamic society. 

—CHARLES LUCKMAN. 


There are plenty of reasons for hope. 
There need be no war with Russia, and 
those who would fight her now, on the 
theory that we had better do it and get 
it over with, are lightheaded promoters 
of world destruction. 

—Dr. Harotp W. Dopps. 


It is the inherent duty of the strong 
to protect the weak. —Joun A. Wann. 


The active part of man consists of 
powerful instincts, some of which are 
gentle and continuous; others violent 
and short; some baser, some nobler, 
and all necessary. —F. W. NEWMAN. 


The commerce of intellect loves dis- 
tant shores. The small retail dealer 
trades only with his neighbor; when 
the great merchant trades he links the 
four quarters of the globe. —BuLWER. 


We lose the peace of years when we 
hunt after the rapture of moments. 
—BULWER. 


When a man is pushed, tormented, 
defeated, he has a chance to learn 
something; he has been put on his wits; 
on his manhood; he has gained the 
facts; learns his ignorance; is cured of 
_ the insanity of conceit; has got modera- 
tion and real skill. 


—RaLtpoH Wawtpo EMERSON. . 


Humanity either makes, or breeds, 
or tolerates all its afflictions, great or 
small. —H. G. WELLs. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel 
le of doing; others judge us by 


we have done. —LONGFELLOW. 


It is high time that the church stop 
its woes and with high reso- 
i a 
in in and in victory. 
pi) oad: L. Facuey, D.D. 


Those who are surly and imperious 
to their inferiors are generally humble, 
flattering, and cringing to their supe- 


riors. —FULLER. 


People vote their resentment, not 
their appreciation. The average man 


does not vote for anything, but against 
something. 


—WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO. 


There is scarcely anything more 
harmless than political or a Ie 
It is best to leave it to itself. Opposi- 
tion and contradiction are the only 
means of giving it life or duration. 

—WITHERSPOON. 


Poverty is not dishonorable in itself, 
but only when it comes from idleness, 
intemperance, extravagance, and folly. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Power, to its last particle, is duty. 
—JouHN Foster. 


It is not possible to found a lasting 
power upon injustice, perjury, and 


treachery. —DEMOSTHENES. 


Whenever you commend, add your 
reasons for doing so; it is this which 
distinguishes the approbation of a man 
of sense from the dattery of sycophants 
and admiration of fools. —STEELE. 


He who knows only his own side of 
the case knows little of that. 


~J. Stuart Mn. 


What lasting progress was ever made 
in social reformation, except when every 
step was ensured by appeals to the un- 
derstanding and the will? 

—W. MATHEws. 


To be perfectly just is an attribute of 
the divine nature; to be so to the ut- 
most of our abilities, is the glory of 
man. —ADDISON. 





I hope the day will never come whey 
the American nation will be the cham. 
pion of the status quo. Once that hap 
pens, we shall have forfeited, ang 
rightly forfeited, the support of the yp. 
satisfied, of those who are the victims 
of inevitable imperfections, of thog 
who, young in years or spirit, believe 
that they can make a better world and 
of those who dream dreams and want 
to make their dreams come true. 

—JouN Foster Duiizs, 


The kingdom of God is the only ab- 
solute monarchy that is free from despo- 
tism. —C. Summons, 


What is not fully understood is not 
possessed. —GoETHE, 
Mere knowledge is comparatively 
worthless unless digested into practical 
wisdom and common sense as applied 
to the affairs of life. -Trron Epwanos, 


Man cannot be satisfied with mere 
success. He is concerned with the terms 
upon which success comes to him. And 
very often the terms seem more impor- 
tant than the success. 

' —CHARLES A. BENNETT. 


Those who have but little business 
to attend to, are great talkers. The less 
men think, the more they talk. 


—MONTESQIEU. 





Responsibility is measured, not by 
the amount of injury resulting from 
wrong action, but by the distinctness 
with which conscience has the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing between the 
right and the wrong. 

—F. W. RoBERTsON. 


The top management men who are 
continually busy aren’t doing their jobs. 
They're just busy.—W1iLL1AM FEATHER. 


The great political controversy of the 
ages has reached its end in the recog- 
nition of the individual. The socialistic 
party would again sink the individual 
in the government, and make it possi- 
ble for the government to perpetuate 
itself and become absolute. 


—F. C. Monrort. 
In response to many re from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which appeared here 


have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text - y Not slothful in business: fervent in ‘spirit: 


Sent in by George Simpson, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


serving the Lord. 


—Romans 12:11 
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wa you make a long 
distance telephone 


call, your voice would soon 
fade out were it not for 
vacuum tube repeaters. 
They give your voice a /ift whenever 
needed — carry it clearly from coast 
to coast. 

Vacuum tubes and other electronic 
devices are playing an ever-growing 
part in your Bell telephone service. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 


of supplies for Bell 
telephone companies 


of telephone apparatus for 
the Bell System 


Fs 


DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
tus and supplies. office equipment. 


tem, Western Electric makes millions 
of these intricate little things. 


To produce them to highest stand- 
ards of precision and at lowest cost, 
Western Electric has just completed 
its new Allentown, Pa., plant — latest 
addition to vast telephone making 
facilities in 18 cities. Now, and in 
the years ahead, this new Western 
Electric plant will help to make 
your Bell telephone service better 
than ever. 


INSTALLER 













At Western Electric’ s new Allentown Plant, 
over 2,500 people work amid conditions 
of almost surgical cleanliness—for a speck 
of dust or trace of perspiration may seri- 
ously impair the quality of electronic 
devices they make! 

To provide such conditions, the entire 
plant is air conditioned. The interior is 
completely sealed off and is slightly pres- 
surized to prevent dust laden outside air 
from seeping in the doors. Temperature 
is maintained year ‘round at 70° to 800, 
with relative humidity of 40% to 50%. 

Over 40 miles of pipes deliver 13 need- 
ed services to working locations. These 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, city gas, 
city water, deionized water, soft water 
(cold, hot, cooling) high pressure air, low 
pressure aif, process steam and conden- 
sate return. 

The plant has its own steam generating, 
water softening and gas making plants 
and uses as much electric power as a 
city of 20,000. 
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REMINGTON RAND PRESENTS A Command Performance | 


39 
STARRING THE NEW 97 
AUTOMATIC 


Printing cavcurator! 





© Businessmen the world over wrote 
the script for Command Performance, 
Told us exactly what their ideal calcu- ” 
lator would be. “Give us larger capac- — 
ity,” they said, “more speed, quieter — 





action — simple, automatic operation, — 


Above all, we still want the invaluable ~ 


proof on the printed tape.” 


Four years of design, test, improve and — 
re-test set the stage. Then followed ~ 
business previews. From everywhere — 


came rave notices for “the calculator 
that businessmen built.” Now, we 
proudly raise the curtain on the new 
“97” automatic Printing Calculator! 


* CHEERS FOR PRINTED PROOF! Every fac- 
tor, every answer printed on the tape. 
Takes only a second to check accuracy. 
And you have a permanent record for 
your files. 


* AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAILED! As easy 
as day-dreaming. Simply enter figures 
and touch the divide key. The “97” avto- 
matically completes and prints the prob- 

_lem, and automatically clears. 


* MULTIPLICATION ACCLAIMED! Tolk 
about time-saving! Amazing new “‘short- 
cut’ feature reduces cycling time up te 
50%. Electrified, single action multiplica- 
tion is fast, easy,- foolproof, : 


ye CAPACITY APPLAUDED! You wanted 
large capacity. The new “97” handles 
amounts up to a trillion dollars as easily 
as it figures pennies. It's sized for your 
every need! 


oe LISTS, ADDS, SUBTRACTS! Truly an all- 
purpose figuring machine. The versatile 
“97”, with its printed tape, is.a calculator 
and an electric adding machine too. Saves 
time, cuts costs. 


* 10-KEY TOUCH CONTROL! Enter figures 
ing are passé. Even beginners find rapid 
touch method natural. 


se QUICK, QUIET, ELECTRIFIED! Sound- 
proofing cushions keep high speed motor 
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